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MAJOR-GENERAL MEADE. 


Masor-Generat Grorcs G. Means, the new 
ommander of the Army of the Potomac, was born 
American parents at Barcelona, Spain, in 1816, 
und is consequently forty-eight years of age. He 
éntered West Point from Pennsylvania in 1831, and 
@ntered the Third in 1835. On 26th Qc- 
tober, 1836, he resigned his commission and en- 
gaged in private pursuits. In 1842 he was ap- 
pointed to the United States Topographical En- 
gineers, and with that corps served in Mexico, 
winning several brevets for bravery and good con- 
duct: At the close of the war he was a Captain. 
‘When the rebellion broke out, and President 
Lincoln called for three hundred thousand volun- 


_ teers, the Pennsylvania Reserve Corps was raised, 


and placed under the charge of General M‘Call, 

as division commander, and Generals Reynolds, 
Meade, and Ord, as brigade commanders. Gen- 
eral Meade was then placed in charge of the Sec- 
vnd Brigade of that division, and proceeded to or- 
Ppnize it at Tennallytown. 

When the Army of the Potomac began to move 
upon Manassas during March, 1862, the division in 
which General Meade served was attached .to the 
First Corps, then under General M‘Dowell. With 
him they .remained north of the Rappahannock 
until after the battle of Hanover Station, when 
they were added to the Army-of the Potomac, oc- 
cupying part of the right wing, with division head- 
quarters in the vicinity of Mechanicsville. 

On the 20th of June, 1862, he took part in the 
famous battle of Mechanicsville, where General 
Stonewall Jackson made such a terrific dash upon 
General M‘Clellan’s right wing, and Generals 
M‘Call, Reynolds, and others were taken prison- 
ers. His noble conduct and bravery on this oc- 
casion were particularly noticed. 

The next day he w.s engaged under General 
Fitz John Porter in the battle of Gaines's Mill, and 
was so distinguished that he was nominated for a 
brevet of Lieutenant-Colonel for distinguished serv- 
ices during that battle. He also took part in some 
of the subsequent engagements of the seven days’ 
fight. 

_At the battle of New Market Cross Roads he was 
severely wounded, but, under skillful treatment, 
he recovered, and almost immediately returned to 
the army, where he took command of the division 
until the return of Generals M‘Call and Reynolds 
from captivity in Richmond. 

When the rebels invaded Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania, after the defeat of General Pape’s army, 
General Reynolds, who had commanded the divi- 
sion, was then detached to organize the Pennsyl- 
vania militia, and General Meade was placed in 
command of the division of Pennsylvania reserves. 
He led these troops during the eventful battles of 
South Mountain and Antietam, and when, at-the 
latter battle, Genera! Hooker was wounded and had 
to leave the field, General Meade for a short time 
had charge of the ‘Ninth Army Corps, formerly an- 
General Reno. 

After General Burnside had been placed in chatge 
of the Army of the Potomac, General Reyno 
who formerly commanded the Pennsylvania re- 
serves, after the retirement of General M‘Call, was 
ordered to command the whole of the First Army 
Corps, and General Meade was forinally placed in 
command of the division of Pennsylvania reserves. 
At the battle of Fredericksburg, December 18, 1862, 
he greatly distinguished himself, and his division 
lost very heavily, the brigade commanders and 


during the attack on the rebel right. 
loss of the division was 1624, being the — 
division loss during the whole of that disastrous 

fight. 


On the 15th of December, 1862, two days after | 
this eventful battle, he was ordered to command | 
the Fifth Army Corps, formerly under General Fitz | 


John Porter, and more recently under General But- 


terfield. To enable him properly to hold that posi-— 


tion he was appointed by the President a Major- 
General of volunteers, and was regularly nomina- 
digg the United States Senate during January, 

During the advance upon Chancellorsville Gen- 
eral Meade’s corps formed part of the right wing of 
Hooker’s army. The corps started on its march on 
the 26th day of April, 1863, and arrived at Kelly’s 
Ford on the 28th. The next day it crossed the 
Rappakannock by that ford and the Rapidan by 
Ely’s Ford. It then pushed on to Chancellorsville, 
where it arrived on the 30th and engaged the skirm- 


ishers of the rebels, taking their rifle-pits and tem- 


porary works, 

During the fearful contests of the 2d, 8d, and 4th 
of May General Meade’s corps played its part in 
the same noble manner that had characterized the 
troops under his special command since the com- 
mencement of the war. It bore its part 
and in the end covered the retreat of the whole of 
Hooker’s army. > 
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A CHAPTER OF WALL STHEET 
HISTORY. 


N the next generation old men in Wall Street 


will illustrate their precepts to their juniors] 
_ by reference to the case’of Harlem Railway 
stock in 1863. Many observant readers must. 


have noticed the fluctuations of this lively stock 
during the past three months. Few of them, 
however, living out of the city, possess the know!- 
edge that is requisite to understand the princi- 
ple of these fluctuations. For their benefit, and 
likewise in order to afford some modern philoso- 
pher with an opportunity of ‘‘ pointing a moral,” 
it may be worth while to place on record the 
history of the Harlem imbroglio. 


dine 


‘several field officers being placed hors du combat 
The whole | 


t 


= 


When, last winter, it became evident to all 
discerning observers that a combination of ad- 
venturers had bought up a majority of both 
branches of the Legislature, and that any Broad- 
way Railroad Charter which those schemers 
might think fit to demand would be duly pass- 
ed, and would probably be signed in due course 


‘by his complaisant Excellency Governor Sey-. 


monur, a number of tax-payers, opposed to a rail- 
road in Broadway, set their wits to work to as- 
certain if theré were no method of defeating, 
not the bill before the Legislature, but the Leg- 
islature itself. 

One of them, some ferreting lawyer, discov- 
ered an ‘old Act of the Legislature, passed in 
1832, which, after reciting that the city had 
empowered the Harlem Railroad Company to 
run city cars down to the foot of *‘the Park,” 
and that the Company had bound itself to use 
the privilege, conceded to the Company the ex- 
clusive right of running city cars in any street, 
or streets, or avenues in which the City Council 
might deem it advisable to have such vehicles. 

To understand this Act, it must be borne in 
mind that, when it was passed, city rai 
were an experiment, and no one -could tell 
whether the Harlem would not lose money by 
its large outlay for rails in Fourth Avenue and 
Bowery. The additional privilege was given to 
the Harlem stockholders as a sort of bonus to in- 


duce them to make the experiment and to risk 


the outlay. 

Twenty years had elapsed since the passage 
of this Act. In that time, the feasibility and 
lucrativeness of city rail-cars had been demon- 
strated. It was clear that if the Common Coun- 
cil could be got to declare that a city railroad 
was required in Broadway, the Harlem Com- 
pany would be entitled, under the Act of 1832, 
to build it, and would enjoy the right to the ex- 
clusion of all rival claimants. Upon this foun- 
dation the opponents of the Albany scheme for 
a Broadway Railroad went to work. 

The Common Council was sounded, and it 
was found, as expected, that members were will- 
ing to do any thing if ‘‘ matters were made 
pleasant.” Allusion was made to the passage 
in the Gospel which states that the laborer is 
worthy of his hire. If members were to labor 
they must have their hire. 

After some negotiation all difficulties on this 
score were adjusted. A sum was mutually set- 
tled upon—shall we say $100,000, besides an 
interest of 20,000 shares of Harlem stock? We 
don’t pretend to know exactly. 

Suddenly, at 4 p.m. on an unexpected der, 
both Boards of the Common Council were called 
together. The uninitiated had no idea why 
they met. People who were in the secret whis- 
pered that before they rose the Harlem Reail- 
road Company would be authorized to lay rails 
in Broadway. But the event put them to shame. 
Both Boards adjourned without even alluding to 
a railroad in Broadway. ‘There were quarters, 
however, where it was whispered that the Har- 
lem people had not ‘‘ pat up” the money, and 
Aldermen and Councilmen were too. wary tq do 
business on credit. 

Next day, at 1 v.x., the Council met again, 
and this time the Harlem folks were confident 
of an ordinance. But again an adjournment 
was'carried; and this time, a little bird said that 
the friends of the Council required the money to 
be deposited in the hands of a notorious gambling- 
house keeper—whom the Harlem people would 
not trust—while the friends of the Harlem were 
ready to deposit the money with a leading bank- 
er, whom the Aldermen would not trust. . 

_. There was another brief session that day at 5 
P.M., which adjourned to 9 p.m. without making 
progress. Before nightfall, however, the Har- 
lem operators became aware that delay was 
dangerous; that the Albany schemers were 
aroused, and that injunctions | had been applied 
for. Like wise men, they waived their scruples, 
and the little bird whispered that the money 
was *‘put up” in the hands of the gambling- 
house keeper. At9 p.m. the Council met. The. 
Sheriff and Deputy-Sheriff were on hand with 
injunctions obtained by the rascally. Albany 
rogues, who saw their prey escaping them. 
They served sonie members, but not a quorum. 
They served the Clerk of the Aldermen, but that 
body, knowing that the money had been de- 
posited with their chosen stake-holder, removed 
the official, and appointed a Clerk pro tem. The 
Deputy-Sheriffs tried to force their way into the 
Council Board, but were unceremoniously ejected 
by the door-keeper, assisted by a chosen party of 
shoulder-hitters. And so, at half past nine at 
night, when the tax-payers and parties interested 
were in sweet unconsciousness, the ordinance 
was passed granting to the Harlem Company the 
er streets, 

It is presumed that the , whether wor- 
thy or not, received their hire. Besides the cash 
in hand, which was fairly paid over by their 
stake-holder, they did well on their purchases of 
Harlem stock. On the evening on which the | 
ordinance was passed the stock sold at 58; the 
next day it commanded 70; and it rose steadi- 
ly from that point to 118. 

So large profits overset the reason of the 
friends of the Common Council. In comparison 
with the thousands thus made in a day or two, 
street-cleaning schemes, by which a few hun- 


dreds were filched, or the sale of votes at @100 | 


City Fathers had of the waters of Pacto- 
lus, and longed for another draught. 

They were not long in doubt. If they could | 
create, could they not also destroy? Could not | 
he who had given likewise take away? As the 
Herald beautifully remarked, in justifying the 
transaction afterward from the point of view of 
an opponent of a Broadway Railroad, what 
would become of us if a legislative body could 
not repeal an act passed in error, or under 
misapprehension? What, indeed ! 

Some friends of the Common Council waited 
upon Commodore Vanderbilt, and gravely in- 
formed him that they feared a ‘mistake had been 
made in granting the franchise to the Company 
of which he is President. They feared the grant 
would have to be repealed. 

What the Commodore’s reply was this chron- 
icler is not prepared to state. He believes, how- 
ever, that in the course of an unusually long 
and unusually warlike career, the Commodore 
has never once allowed himself or any concern 
under his control to be black-mailed. Under 
these circumstances, the Common Council dele- 
gates may possibly not have been met with a 
spirit of compromise or even Christian forbear- 
ance. 

One thing they may have been told, and that 
was that, if they undertook any rogueries, 
it might cost them all the money they had pre- 
viously made by their connection with this affair. 

. But the City Hall junta, like many other 
men, are smart in their own sphere, but children 
out of it. They reasoned that if the passage of 
the ordinance had put Harlem up from 58 to 
118, the repeal of that ordinance would put it 
down from par to 50. So, in a sweetly inno- 
cent way, they ‘‘sold Harlem short” all the way 
from 85—to which point the Commodore had 
let it drop—to 72. 

Now there are 80,000 shares of Harlem. Of 
these 80,000 the Commodore is supposed to have 
held 50,000 when this contest commenced, and 
his confidential friends, knowing the man, may 
have taken 15,000 more: In charming igno- 
rance of these little facts, the smart schem- 
ers of the City Hall sold, for future delivery, 
at prices ranging from 85 to 72, some 50,000 
shares more. Any arithmetician can figure the 
inevitable result. From 80,000 deduct 65,000, 


and the balance is 15,000. This was all the 


stock available for the Common Council deliv- 
eries of 60,000. In other words, these smart 
schemers, these shameless black-mailers, these 
wretched thieves, who had done so well by pass- 
ing the grant, and now wanted to do still bet- 
ter by threatening to repeal it, had, in their 
blind avarice, contracted to deliver 35,000 shares 
of stock which they could not possibly get ex- 
spiring to rob 

But of this they knew nothing. On 25th, at 
5 P.M., extraordinary meetings of the Common 
Council were held, and both boards went through 
Colspaey of repealing the grant to the Harlem 
Compan 

At an early hour his brokers had orders to take 
all the Harlem that was offered. From 73 the 
stock rose steadily, in the face of the ordinance 
of the Common Council, to 97.: Next day it 
went to 106. A man who had sold 1000 shares 
on 25th at 72, found himself a loser on 27th of 
$17,500. Never did fierce March sun melt 
snow quicker than did the rise in Harlem dissi- 
pate the ill-gotten gains of the City Hall junta. 
They lost thousands in an hour; each’ minute 
cost them hundreds. 

With sensations akin to those of a thief when 
he feels the handcuffs clickgon his wrists they 
went to the Commodore to beg for mercy. The 
veteran received them graciously. He was not 
aware that he had had any transactions with 
them. Having an unusually large balance at 
his banker's he had invested it in Harlem stock, 
of which he entertained a good opinion. He 
knew not who had sold the stock he had bought. 
If the gentlemen present were the sellers, he 
feared they had parted with valuable property 
at a low price. For his part he didn’t see that 


whe had had, or was likely to have, any dealings 


with them; and wished 


morning. 
Foiled, 


them @ very good- 


exasperated,.and sickened, the rogues 
slunk back to Wall Street to fi ‘Harlem 
had gone.up 2 per cent. more while they had 
been suing for mercy. Nor was loss of money 
their only sorrow. The public had come to un- 
derstand the game, and fairly reveled in delight | 
at seeing knaves so beautifully caught. No | 
member of the City Hall party could show 
himself in public without exciting a roar of 
laughter. i 
There is no saying how far things might have 
gone, and how much money the freak might 
have cost, had it not occurred to some calm and 
shrewd observers that it was dangerous to pro- 
voke the Common Councilmen too far: that if 
they were ‘‘cleaned out” the result would in- 
evitably be that they would replenish their 
purses, somehow or other, at the expense of the 
tax-payers. This suggestion was laid before 
the Commodore by a disinterested third party. 
The victor was disposed to be clement. 
‘‘ Let matters be placed in statu quo,” said he ; 
‘“‘and then I will see what I can do with the 


outstanding contracts.” 


at 1 P.M, on 29th, the Alder- 
men met. The following is the official report 


of their action as printed in. the Herald: 


‘BOARD OF ALDERMEN. 
This Board met at one o'clock rst. yesterday, President 
Walsh in the chair. 

At a former meeting of the Board a resolution was pass- 


Broadway. 

Worley now to thes 
and to refer the matter to the Committee on Railroads. 

City Inspector Boole (honorary member*of the 
was in favor of Alderman Farley's motion, and could give 
many reasons why the matter should be referred. 
should act legally. The Board had passed a resolution 
giving the Company the charter. It is truethey have not 
put down any rails, and that they were nt liable for any 
damages; but the Harlem Company have purchased all 
the rails necessary; and the Common Council, having 
granted the charter, should be very cautious before they. 
violated their agreement. 

Alderman Hardy did not think that the Common Coun- 
cil could rescind their grant to the Company; they were 
bound by every feeling of good faith to maintain their 
grant, and for that reason he voted at the last meeting 

the resolution to rescind it. 

Alderman Jeremiah asked if this grant was to be per- 


Alderman Hardy answered that it was perpetual, and 
the Board, if they had had any objection, should have con- 
sidered the matter before they granted permission for the 
extension of the railroad. He believed that they could 
not violate their first action in the case. — 

The previous action of the Board was accordingly recon- 
sidered, and the whole matter referred to the Committee 
on Railroads (7. ¢., the tomb of the Capulets). 

So the Aldermen ate the leek. Reporters 
say they grinned in a ghastly manner over it. 
The Councilmen may possibly be spared the ig- 
nominy of a direct square back down, as, without 
the concurrence of the Aldermen, their action 
goes for nothing. 

But every one understands that both branch- 
es of the Common Council deliberately attempt- 
ed to black-mail the Harlem Railroad Company; 
that they were foiled, and severely punished in 
purse and prestige; and that finally, to save 
themselves from utter ruin, they acknowledged 
themselves black-mailers, and ate dirt in the 


‘ face of the people. 


After this let no man complain of the tg , 
claudo of Justice. 


LOUNGER. 


THE NEW REBEL POLICY. 

JEFFERSON Davis has evidently been persuaded 
to try a policy which he has always disapproved. 
He has been constantly apd bitterly assailed by a 
party among the rebels for persisting in a policy 
of defense instead of offense. At the time of his 
inauguration under an umbrella in Richmond he 
declared that the rebellion had been trying to de- 
fend too extensive a border, and that the truly 
wise course was a retirement from such outstretch- 
ed lines. 


That this policy was the best for the success of 
an insurrection like his is undoubtedly true. ‘‘ Let 
us alone,” is the most captivating cry the rebels 
can utter, for it provokes the reply from foreign 
powers, “‘ Why not ?” and conciliates sympathy in 
advance. Besides; in a sparely-settled country such 
a policy concentrates strength, biggls the popula- 
tion together, and inspires them with the conscious- 
ness that they are fighting upon their own soil for 
their own homes, To take the offensive and ad- 
vance, is to risk their communications, to expose 
their rear, to unite their enemy, and to arouse an 
overwhelming population to fly to arms and to de- 
ploy most effectively all their immense resources. 
It is to take from themselves and give to the ene- 
my the heroic inspiration that springs from actual 
invasion. 

The party which favors this policy has at length 
prevailed. Nor'‘is their success in procuring its 
adoption surprising. For, notwithstanding the 
partial success of the rebel armies in the.field, the 
rebel’ cause itself did not prosper. The stringency 
of the blockade; the passivity of Europe; the 
adaptation of trade to the loss of cotton; the ac- 
quiescence of the loyal States in a long war; their 
prosperity. while it raged; the steady ripening of 
public sentiment in the matter of conscription and 
emancipation ; the constant improvement in mili- 
tary skill and invention; and the gradual but sure 
reduction of the area of the rebellion, have at length 
made it palpable to the rebel chiefs that their only 
hope of prolonging the struggle lies in adopting a 
policy of offense. And they have opened their of- 
fensive campaign all along the line from Portland 
to Pittsburg. 

The movement is not to be deprecated by us. 
It is the surest test they could have applied to the 
loyalty of the land. It reveals the situation to us 
and to the world plainly. It puts us to the trial of 
our veracity. It proves our patriotism. It strips off 
masks and silences rhetoric. It says to us, ‘‘If you 
mean fight, fight.” And who does not wish to know 
exactly where we stand? Who is not glad that 
now we shall see whether we mean what we say, 
and what doubtless we sincerely think we mean? 
If it affect the whole country with paralysis instead 
of indignant inspiration, we shall know that we are 
conquered. If it brings the whole loyal land to its 
feet, demanding that the Government of the United 
States shall surnmon every United States citizen 
to arms, and to see that he is drilled every week, it 
will do what we believe it will, and secure a unity 
such as we have not had, and a peace such as good 
men pray for. 

THE LESSON OF THE HOUR. 


Tue invasion of Pennsylvania is . 
A march of the rebels upon Philadelphia would be 
disastrous. But it will not be wi‘. nt its ad- 
vantages, if it teaches us that we ein make war 
only in a warlike way. Every lesson that we have 
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learned in this war we have learned by being taken 


by the throat; but we have learned them one aft- | 
er the other. . 


It will be so in this case, . Looking at the mat- 


from the Pennsylvania line in the neighborhood 
of Elmira, make a swoop around as far as. the Can- 
ada line, and escape by a different route. What 
would the chance companies of raw men hurried 
together be able to effect against a trained troop 
of desperadoes? What could the regiments of 
‘Pennsylvania militia, to military 
action, effect against one of Lee’s army columns? 
Thus, if the rebels burn Harrisburg before these 
words are printed, the shame will be, not that the 


city is burned, but that it could be burned. In | 


other werds, that Pennsylvania has felt so little 
the need of a warlike basis of society during a civil 
war, that she has lain at the mercy of any daring 
guerrilla. From the stinging nettle let us plack 
the flower. Let us understand that we can not 
cope with a military nation upon our own soil :but 
by becoming ourselves a military nation. Every 
man should be a soldier; habituated to arms; 
regularly drilled; subject to sudden calls, and ar- 
ranging his affairs with that chance in view. Then 
the approach of the rebel horde would make the 


border of every loyal State bristle with skillfal 


soldiers. 

But, if we are unwilling to do this, we are un- 
willing to carry on the war;. and we shall learn 
that, to avoid the war we have, we have engaged 
in worse wars. For the present alternative is not 
war or peace. It is this war, in which, at least, ty 
a little effort, we are spared the ravage of our own 
homes, or a war in every State, county, and town 
—an open, bloody war of neighbors and kindred. 


APATHY. 

A Few weeks ago we.all said, ‘‘ When Grant 
takes Vicksburg and Banks Port Hudson, the re- 
bellion is mainly conquered.” We do not say so 
to-day. In fact, when it appears that Lee is push- 
ing out of Virginia northward and Banks assaults 
Port Hudson with a bloody repulse, and Vicksburg 
still holds out, there are those who cry with a” im- 
patient despair, “‘ Well, we can’t do it!” 

Can’tdo what? If youre fighting for your life 
what do you mean when say that you can’t do 


‘it? Simply that you can’t help being murdered. 
So if we can not subdae the rebels it is because 
they can conquer us;‘and do we fully comprehend — 


what that means? . separation, humilia- 
tion, private and public ruin; are hot all it means. 
It means war in every town of the land except inthe 
victorious slave States. . I¢ means the overthrow 
of every principle of popular government, It means 
anarchy in every State; finally mastered by a 
military despotism and the establishment of the 
most inhuman system of society that ever disgraced 
the annals of mankind. : 

If, in so solemn and perilous a crisis, men are 
apathetic, it is because they do not in the least 
cenceive the consequences of apathy. It is be- 
cause they think that the war ought to stop upon 


. any terms, forgetting that it can stop upon no oth- 


er terms than such as make peace unproductive of 
all results for which it is desired. | pe 


RETALIATION. . 

Ir is amnsing to remark the righteous indigna- 
tion of Copperhead patriots at the excursions of 
Montgomery at the South, and their profound si- 
lence over the ravages of the rebel pirates upon our 
shipping. It is a fruit of the same devoted 


kind of patriot to denounce and belie the conduct 
of the war against rebellion, and to omit all but the 
most mannerly reproof of rebellion itself. If the 
Government of the United States, hard pressed by 
arms, seeks to weaken its enemy by depriving him 
of the services of slaves, Copperhead patriotism 
explodes at the unconstitutionality, radicalism, 


_ fanaticism, and wickedness of the act. Bat if the 


rebels drive slaves to build forts from behind which 


our men may be conveniently slaughtered, or if’ 


they keep slaves working in the field to feed the 
men who are destroying the Government, or if 
they arm them to shoot us, Copperhead patriotism 
is a dumb dog. It finds nothing unconstitutional, 
radical, or wicked in such a course. The rebels 
have been ‘‘irritated”—they feared that justice 
would not be done to them in the Union, and have 
“ withdrawn ;” therefore their fears should be al- 
layed by receiving a solemn promise that they shall 
always govern the country at their own sweet 
wills, and without question or opposition. ©. 
Now the war which the rebels have compelled 
the people of this country to wage against them is, 
like all wars, terrible. But they knew and know 
that reprisals and retaliation are a legitimate meth- 
odofwar. They know, and the whole world knows, 
that when a company of rebels hang prisoners of 
any complexion, the friends of those prisoners are 
perfectly justified in hanging rebel prisoners. in 
turn. When the rebels hung black soldiers the 


other day in the Southwest, the black.soldiers in- 


stantly and properly retaliated by rebel 
prisoners in sight of the rebel lines. IfJeff Davis’s 
Generals think fit’ to execute his threat and murder 
the oe officers of our black no 
man in hi senses doubts that, man for man, the 
captured rebel officers in our possession will be de- 
stroyed. And this will be in obedience to the first 
and ee rule of warfare—that if the en- 
emy wantonly destroy life or property, he must-be 
restrained from continuing to do so in the only 
practicable way, by retaliation. 
Tebels have now for two 
nseless private property of 
at sea, and they 


regard | 
* for the Union and the country which compels this 


against what they call. piracy on land. Baut.if Jeff 
Davis authorizes. C Semmes to burn Mr. 
Low’s ship at sea, wWhy-should not the President 
of the United States authorize Colonel Montgom- 
ery to. burn Mr. Howell Cobb’s house on land? 


Do we mean to allow an immunity of ravage? Or 
is.it said that we ought to stop the pirates 
navy? That is doubtless a good thing to do, and 


effectually done by retaliation—by striking the en- 
emy exactly the kind of blow that he strikes us, 
Nor is the moral guilt the seme; for he strikes 
wantonly, and we to prevent his striking. 


SHOW OTHERS SEE US. 
Jw is the misfortune of the Administration that 
it:gmust be judged by impatience rather than by 
intelligence. We are all so anxious to subdue the 
rebels that we insist there shall be an overpower- 
ing:force on every point at which they appear; 
that every pirate shall be at once swept from the 
sea; that every threatened army shall be at once 
overwhelmingly reinforced ; that every movement 
of the enemy shall be baffied, and every battle lost 
by him; that, in fine, no mistakes shall be made 
upon opr side, no defeats encountered, and that at 
every moment the subjugation of the enemy shall 
seem to be imminent and decisive. 
This is natural. We know our power, and we 
wish it all to be brought to bear effectively and 
We chafe at every moment’s delay, 


be more justly attributed te a different view of 
And it may therefore comfort some 


so constantly praised for ability, vigor, and rapid- 
ity, criticise their own authorities just 
as we censure ours, and praise us for precisely 
afte quslities that we commend them. Thus in 
’s rebel history of the first year of the war, 

in which the fight between the Merrimac and the 
Monitor, and the battle of Shiloh, are claimed as 
*‘ Confederate” victories, we find this kind of re- 
‘mark upon the rebel management ; 

‘‘ The authorities at Richmond appeared to hope 


quiring them; to loék for relief from and 
undefined sources ; and to await with dull expect- 
ation what was next to happep.... 

agency than the natural spirit and hardihood of 
men wasinecessary in the:conduct of a war, in the 
nineteenth centary; against a nation which had 
given such .ungeestionable proofs as the North 


words need be said, They are justly described as 
weak and halting responses to the really vigorous 
acts of the Northern Government in its heartless 
but strong and effective prosecution of the war.... 
The Confederate Gavernment, in the midst of a 
revolution that threatened its existence, continued 
to rely on the wretched shift of twelve months’ vol- 
unteers and raw militia, with a population that, 
by the operation of conscription, could have been 


| embodied and drilled into an invincible army, 


competent not only to oppose invasion at every 
_ point of our frontier, but to conquer peace in the 
dominions of the enemy....I¢ was a remarkable 
circumstance that the North had, at alletages of 
the war, adopted the best means for securing spe- 
cific results.” — 

Is not this precisely the manner in which we 
are accustomed to criticise the action of the Gov- 
ernment, and to applaud the energy of the rebel- 
lion? . It is impossible that all action should not 
seem blundering and imperfect to those who de- 
mand perfect wisdom and uniform success, Our 
conduct of the war may be fairly censured in many 
ways. t is it so utterly imbecile as our impa- 
tience often believes ? 


— 


ADMIRAL FOOTE. es 

A coop man, a true soldier, a faithful citizen, 
an honored is dead. At the moment when 
he is about going to a new sphere of duty, follow- 
ed by. the confidence and love of the people, he 
-dies, and that Jove and confidence can only recount 
his virtues and his services, and bewail the na- 
tion's great loss,. Admiral Foote was early distin- 
guished in the war by,his reduction of Fort Henry 
and the gallant nt of the Western fio- 
rapidity, the success of his 


and a sworn officer under the American flag, no 
other authority and no other flag, under whatever 


specious pretense, confused his 


Do we propose to make war without reprisals?’ 


for results without the legitimate means for ac- 


Some other. 


_ HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


early rising and 
Nature are de- | 
& young lady, “ when you kin- 
the fire to-morrow morning open the window, so if Na- 
ture wants an interview she may come in and have it.” . 


Moliare was asked the reason why, in certain countries, 


at fourteen years of 
“it 


has done us a service abused.” “+ And why, Sir 


grag 
§ 


# 


ing day General Lee 


the same day 
Col: on 


which 
rebel General 


um 
with the rebel advance, but was d 
the loss of about 100. In 

over $1,000,000. 


now to 
eral vice Hooker removed, 


on 26th. On 27th 
cromed the Potomac ab sod on 


| 


instance, there more com- 
ing round than dinnet-sime, and nothing certain than 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE INVASION OF THE NORTH, 


the follow- 

quarters 

On 28th a rebel force took possession of York 

, our troops retiring without 
Frick—in 


ting; 


Norfolk. Both the | 


yr) ape emg should be able to give s good account 
ofthe enemy. On the afternoon of the rebel advance 
fell back, and General Lee appeared to be concentrating 
his forces. York was evacuated, and s0 was the countr} 
— hereupon General Couch crassec 
cad Gettys h was occupied 
ag was that a battle would 
be in the of 
the rebels fied Cum Vv ° 


GENERAL HOOKER’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 


| 


yield to my successor, as it has to me, a and 
arms may bring successes of it and the nation, I 
bid it farewell. Hooxzs, 


8. F. Banstow, Acting Adjutant-General, 
GENERAL MEADE ASSUMES COMMAND. 
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THE SIKGE OF PORT HUDSON. 
Advices from 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 


shi 


Thia order was followed by the subjoined address from 


tions of pirates at gen with pious horror :- 
‘ ter plainly, as it stands to-day, there is. obviously 4 
no reason why any column of trained 
twenty thousand strong, should not move directly Evewewrany Insreucrion.—On a day of grand popular 
upon Harrisburg and Philadelphia, or Baltimore: whan the and lights, rock- 
five hundred, for instance, could en ew Yor “fire or water?” 
we all hope it will be done. But we are to for it’: * Don’t you see the fire-wor water oe ” 
not only with pirates, but with piracy. Our ernise | Misys.” That boy, wo are afraid, will never be President to + 
ers, let us hope, will take care of the individual _—— 4 
ships, but the Government must take care of the | the king may assume the crown to ume 
spirit which fits out those ships; and that is most | and can not marry before in view the magnitude of the 4 
Moliére, ** because it is more a a involved, and let each man determine to do his 7 
kingdom.” duty, leaving to an Providence the 
A lady, in a class studying Physiology, made an- ee hed ae 
ewer to a question put, that in six years a uman body — df 
became entirely changed, so thet not particle which was the hearty 
air RU am in it at the commencement of the would remain at support of my companions in arms to me in the die- | a 
the close of it. “Then, Miss L—.” said the young tator, | charge of the duties of the important trust which has been | 
‘Why, | confided to me. Gaonss G. Muave, 
Madame who is still coquette in her quitead- | | 
| cd for General Roeecrans’s army. Wah the ex. 4 
| off tha “fT am division, his whole force moved on 24th. 
| to do my hair. Fortunately, one er was yA 
doing was said to be at Tullahoma, where Rosecrans moving ; 
plessurable senestion,” sxid that great phi- to attack him. 
ac overne Cr tabie observation. ‘ 
dear madam,” was the Doctor's logical reply, | Department to the effect that on andr 
‘*i¢ seems to lessen the obligation we owe the rascal our- oa pose ; 
and we hasten to ascribe to imbecility what may a being out one day amusing him- } 
self with to fire a hedge, on ; 
impetuous soul to know that the rebels, who are in the assault wae severe, end our fe- 
ily asked, “Oh no, Sir,” sald the shrewd sportman ; 
never hit what I fire at. SIEGE OF VICKSBURG, 
ied from Vicksburg, by way of Cairo, is to 
beet cannonading on the doth was terrific é 
hey ver the gun-boats. At the close of the 
could draw up do he might. Son blew up one of the rebel and | 
as he looked 3 
it yourselves,” mystery. He had gone ge : 
you owe me, Mr. Mul- | 
| rooney," said « village attorney, ‘for the opinion you had THE PANIO IX PHILADELPHIA. 
of mew" ‘ Faith, F never had any opinion of you in all my 
‘ 4. 
Why are eee oma the most uncivil of all trades- aie 
people ?—Because ws Soro The coal-dealers held a 
of our portrait they always reply a negative. * 
| An Irish gentleman having a small picture-gallery, sev- ; 
| . | gen you all go in. 0 = 
ment are tobe salary during their 
“ Of the political measures adopted by the South there te dip the cwp and the The Board $25,000, to be divided 
in fartherance of the objects of the war but a few ae the saucer insure freedom from such en ee nea. A : 
been lately sewn by the thread 
pulse moment,” ecda-water said 
to cats hon A UNION RAID. TO THE SOUTH ANFA. 
OO 
and of great val - 
pe over a thousand saddles. The railroad 
was saved, and the whole expedition 
Iw our last number we mentioned that rebel cavalry plete ay 
nie. They have since been followed by infan ar- 
tillery, and at the present whole of Lote army 
must be on Northern soll. General Ewell, leading: the 
advance, occupied made a demon- 
end thenee move reach- the jroops drawa 
ton, and thence to the other side of the Susquehanna. burned the State creek Case | ys 
Meanwhile another rebel force of all arms occupied Get- is 
on 
asnarp 
riven across the 
y pro- 
Harrisburg—from a short EARL RUSSELL ON THE B 4 
to some distance south of Columbia: all the roads Fant Rusexit stated in the House of = 3 
and : commanding tions on 
| was only confirmed and strength- Our militia 
ened by the @fimplicity, purity, and fidelity of his | —from New Pennsylvania, ow Jorey—were 
| mostl the Susquehanna River and at Baltimore. 'The 
religious character. Neither s bigot, a fanatic, | Sony of the Potomac ia in Maryland—at what pointe it is 4 
nor a zealot, he was—what many a religious bigot hommanded by Gen- 7 
is not—an honorable man. An American citizen, 
conscience or be- the 
trayed his honor. His friends to-day, and history "4 
hereafter, will have no terrible excuse to make for MASON AXD CONWAY. Lm 
him, They will not be obliged to contrast his Am American Abolitionist named Conway, in London, e 
heroism with his treachery, nor his religion with to the bess of © posse with : 
his infamy ; but the praises of his Christian fervor Mr. 
and bravery and ability will be forever unalloyed. way said that if ds pledge were given the Abolition lead- - 
Admiral Foote dies at s moment of chagrin in ee ers in the North would “oppose the further prosecution 4 
) the war. He dies at a time when we can ill spare GENERAL ORDER—Wo. 66. of the war,” and cause it to cease by the ‘immediate my 
a tried and true leader. His name is added to the Boaeeennass Lvs os as Fosene, withdrawal of every kind of supplies.” Mr. Mason did et. 
+o ’ Mp., June 98, 1963. not commit himself or his cause in any way. He inquired “ 
shining list of heroes who have died in the noblest En conformity wily ho cates ct the War. Depattenent, for Conway's credentials from the Abolitionist party, and “Se 
service; cheerfully obedient, full of faith, believ- | dated June 27, 1963, I relifquish the command of the Army | he failed to prodnce them, ae 
ine in the in the in his _ | ofthe Potomac. It transferred to -General 
ing in cause, in country, country G. Meade, a brave and , Who has y CE. if. 
| men, steadily holding’ the flag of hope and hu- carpe the condone abd ofthe many 
manity : well-fought field. | with the belief my use- ei ors OVER THE FALL OF PUEBLA. ge 
fulness as the | of the Army of the Potomac is The repent of the Sit of Pushin caused mach joy 2 
And if some hour seem dark with doom, impaired, I part f hop nn ape peewee to Napoleon. forwarded 9 letter of thanks to General a 
protected private property is destroyed, The men With ‘eatin ishable fire. devotion of this army will never cease nor fail; that it will | was countermanded. ae 
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WO ‘AN'S CHOICE. 
sypra, standi at the small mirror in her 

small decorat: herself in a speculative way 
with sprays of a scar!ct wild-flower, heard her mo- 

dv! 

at this sound, and the 
soft, far look-in her eyes, which accompanied the 
dreams, vanished with them. ~~ 

“ Lyddy! Lyddy!” and the second call was 
slightly impatient. Down came the scarlet sprays 
from hair and breast. One vivid flower, clinging 
tenaciously to its lovely neighborhood, was pulled 
svith remorseless fingers from an obstinate snare 
of curls, bringing with it as it fell two or three 
yellow hairs for company. , 

And still: 

“‘Lyddy! Lyddy !” 

‘“Lyddy! Ido wish my name was any thing 


but Lydia. How I hate Lyddy !” and, fingi g 


out the last flower, Lydia sprang down the stairs 
in answer to her summons. | 

“Where have you been, Lyddy? I’ve called 
you three times” —in a reproachful tone; add- 
ing, 
ait Here, I want you to sprinkle the clothes, and 
then go down to Miss Larkin’s, and get my bor 
net. Now don’t, Lyddy; you know Hannah al- 


ways makes a fuss when you throw so much water 


on. I don’t s’pose you want to doit, and I wouldn't 
have asked you if I hadn't been all beat out.” 

And Mrs. Nelson looked still more injured and 
reproachful, as she concluded, sitting down in a 
little creaking rocking-chair by the window, and 
fanning herself with a branch of palm that Captain 
Nelson had bfought from over seas. 


Lydia felt her mother’s eye upon her, ready for 


comment and criticism. This fact by no means 
made her fold the long linen sheets more deftly, or 
administer from her slender brown fingers the 
Thicest measurement of water. It was hard to 
smooth but her brow, too, to part with all her 
dreams, and seem as williug to dv her mother’s, be- 
hest as she really wanted to feel, under such vigi- 
lant observation. There was sucha pile of clothes 
too, and the kitchen was so sunny and warm, and 
it was almost six o’clock, and at six o’clock— 


. And here at this point of speculation she blushed, 


and a brown bee took her cheek as he was passing for 
a rose, and as she shook him away went humming 
over her head of the cool“sweet meadows, and the 
fields, and the woods, where the honey was a-mak- 
ing, and one lane in particular, where a wild hon- 
ev-suckle went running over the wall, and a wild 
red roee kept it company. Lydia sighed at this 
tale of the bee a little low ‘‘ Ah me!” and, in her 
preoccupation, such a swash of water dashed from 
her hand upon one of her brother’s shirts, and then 
she was brought to a sense of her misdoing by her 
mother's voice exclaiming, | 

“Oh, Lyddy! Lyddy! why can’t you be more 
careful 

’ **Oh dear!” ejaculated Lydia; and, ina moment 
more, 

‘* Why don’t you get one of those patent sprink- 
lers, mother? Mrs. Fish has one; and they are 

. Mrs. Nelson looked disgusted. | 

‘‘ Patent sprinkler a good deal!’’ she retorted. 
‘*T don’t need any patent sprinklers for my work. 
Them'll do for lazy folks ;” and she jerked her cap 
a little farther on, and fanned herself energetical- 
ly with the great léaf of palm. Lydia’s suggestion 
was not a happy one, and silence again fell upon 
the two, which was presently broken by a voice, 
hearty and heavy, just outside the window, while 
the owner of the voice leaned his arms upon the 
window-sill. | 


**Wa'al, Lyddy, you seem to be hard at it. . 


Good-afternoon, Miss Nelson. Lyddy’s goin’ to be 


@8 smart as you long, I see.” 


**Lyddy don’t like work very well,” answered 
Mrs. Nelson, resignedly. ‘' Wants me to get her 
a patent sprinkler for sprinkling clothes,|Cap'n.” 

‘Patent sprinkler, hey! why, my wife’s got 
one, Miss Nelson; says it beats all.’’ 

Mrs. Nelson bridled, and out of the corners of 
Lydia’s brown eyes a merry gleam sparkled and 
danced. 

The jolly old sailor caught it, and went on laud- 
ing the clothes-sprinkler in a manner that would 
have made his good dame starelin amazement ; but 
Mrs. Nelson wasn’t going to stand this—to be beat- 
en on her own ground; so she suddenly sent the 
captain on a much more interesting tack by asking 
if the Barcelona had been spoken. 
. No wonder that this proved a matter of pro- 
founder interest than any other, for the good ship 
Barcelona contained the very pride of his heart, 
the darling of his old age, ygung Tom*Hale his 
only son. A long talk followed between the two 
elders now, of and concerning the sea, in which lay 
so much of the interest of their lives, and while 


‘they talked Lydia went on with her dreams. 


And by-and-by the last garment w1s folded away 
in the basket, and Lydia took dow. her palm-leaf 
hat, another“of her father’s forei:n treasures, and 
one which, like the Spanish ear-rings she wore, 
came under her méther's disapprobation, as much 
too fanciful and fine. It was a pretty hat though, 
and it shaded a face whose youth and bloom was 
not its chief loveliness. A face that suggested 
much more in the earnest, thoughtful eyes and the 
clear broad brow than the arch lips had ever yet 
expressed, or the young heart had ever kiown. 

She went along through the woods, crossed the 
meadow, and came out by honey-suckle lane ; and 


here she walked demurely and soberly enough, as 


if she had no interest whatever in that vicinity ; 
but her eyes, those bright brown eyes, as eager as 
a bird’s, kept up incessant but covert watch. At 
length one swift glance, and they look straight 
ahead; her watch is over. 

He has vaulted a wall and is hurrying to over- 
take her. 

At last: 

“Lydia, Lydia, come arid look at these roses.” 

At this she turns, a little quick start. _. 


“‘ Why, Ben, how you frightened me! Where J 


did you come from ?”’ | 
Ben is a handsome fellow, tall, and straight, and 
broad-shouldered, with an imperious way about 
him that is so taking with young girls, when the 
is tall and handsome. 


As you look at him, as you hear him talk, taking © 


it for granted that Lydia wants red roses in her 
hat, because he wants them there, that she had 
rather go round by» the old mill, because he de- 
clares it the pleasantest, and a hundred other small 
points where be never consults but leads, you can 
readily see what an instinct it was for Lydia to use 
all her art of reserve. 

‘“‘T say, Lydia!” he suddenly exclaimed, as he 
was sticking the red roses in her hat, ‘‘did you 
know that the Barcelona is in, and Tommy Hale 
here for the summer?” 

‘*No! ob how glad Cap’n Hale will be! Mother 
was just asking him about it; and he didn’t know 


that she was in yet. Let us go back and carry. 


him the news.” 

_ Nonsense, he’ll be gone by the time we get 
back; why, it’s half a mile or more.” 

“ But if we turn now we must meet him.” 

’ ¢ And that will make a mile and.three quarters 
for your walk. Come, the Cap’n will find it out 
soon enough without our going on such a rum- 

” 


Lydia hesitated a moment, then her color came 
and a resolute look into her eyes. She turned about, 
saying : | 

J shall go back.” 

The young man stood a moment hesitating too. 
She had’gone on a dozen steps when he joined ber 
with.an ‘‘Ob, bother!” 

‘You needn’t have come back with me,” said 
Lydia, with a flash of spirit. 

‘No, I needn’t; but I couldn’t well stay away, 
you know, Lydia.” 

The glance that accompanied these words meant 
every thing. The girl’s blush roses deepened to 
a color that matched the wild red ones on her hat, 
but she was very silent. Did she wait for some- 
thing more? he spoke again, however, it 
was not at all in this strain, and there was a shade 
on his listener’s face. >. 

‘*‘What a good-natured little goose you are, 
Lydia !” 

That was all ; and he was idly stripping the bark 
from a willow branch, as he spoke, and immediate- 
ly followed the low humming of a tune that seemed 
to separate their lives to her ear; for it was a for- 
eign air, and the words were in a foreign tongue. 

Lydia lifted a covert glance at him as he strode 


‘thus at her side, fall of conscious strength and 


power. 

How handsome he was, and how manly! How 
much he knew of the world; and, after all, she 
rather liked his cool autocratical way. 

A few steps more and these were broken 
in upon by: 

“‘Wa'al, Lyddy, you've been spry; guess your 
ma ain’t expecting ye quité so soon.” - 

Then Lydia, futtering and brimming over with 
her secret, ran forward, and her face all aglow witl 
the pleasure she was to confer, exclaimed, 

_ Oh, Cap’n Hale! I know something that you 
don’t; guess what itis?” 

““Wa'al I guese you kuow a good deal that I 
don’t, my lass,” returned the Captain, regarding 
her admiringly. é 

“Oh, but this is something I have only just 
heard—something I came back to tell you.” 

Lyddy, it ain't—"_ 

“Yes it is, the Barcelona’s got in, and Tom is 
here. Ben told me.” ae 

‘Well, I’d no idee she'd fetch up till to-morrer. 
Did you see her, Ben?” 

‘Yes, § sighted her with my glass an hour ago, 
and just now I saw her putting infor shore.” _ 

They were all three walking on in one direction, 
with the same destination in view—to see the Bar- 
celona when she landed. And tly the Cap- 
tain broke out with, “I declare I’m much obleeged 
to ye, Lyddy, for turning back for me. I should 
’a felt dredful cut up to ’a inlissed the landing o’ 
the Barcelony.” 

And the old man cast a look of gratitude on 
Lydia. And Lydia thought, “‘If I had known it 
an hour ago I shouldn’t have waited for chance to 
tell you.” She next thotight, she was making ex- 
cuses for handsome Ben Thatcher... Men never 
think of these things as women do; and Ben was 
80 full of other interests. 

At last the great ship is fast at her moorings, 

and those on board of her come hurrying off. And 
there is Tom Hale; Captain Tom, who is so glad 
and proud of his successful voyage. He comes 
down gayly, and Lydia sees that his father’s eyes 
are blinded with tears. , How glad she is for him ; 
but who is that following Captain Tom? A dark, 
slender stranger, unlike any one she has ever seen. 
Not handsome like Ben "Thatcher, but slight and 
brown, as if all the tropic aire had kissed his 
cheek. 
No, not handsome like Ben Thatcher, thought 
Lydia; but as he came on shore, not hastily like 
the others, but with a slow serenity. of movement 
and expression, Lydia fancied he might be like 
those soft-eyed Spanish cayaliers who wander, 
stately and silent, through the stately arches of the 
Alhambra, and she felt a little curious about him, 
a little interested, just as she might be about anv 
of the new strange things that the ship had brought 
over from the strange countries it had touched. 

Then she shook hands with Captain Tom, and 
heard him say, *‘ Here is a friend of mine, Lydia, 
whom I want you to know. Mr. Mayne, Miss 
Nelson.” 

Lydia was the least in the world disappointed 
that the name was a common English one. She 
had been expecting to hear some soft southern into- 
mations to match the soft southern air. But home 
again through the woods and the meadows, dusky 
with twilight, by the side of handsome Ben Thatch- 
er, whom twilight had changed from a lordly and 
somewhat voluble youth into a gracious and fasci- 


naling cumpanian, she forgot all about the stran- 


ger, and thought, as she laid her head upon her 
pillow that night, that Ben Thatcher was a splen- 
did hero. 

But when she fell asleep she dreamed of the 
Alhambra, and went wandering beneath its lofty 
arches with a dark-eyed cavalier, who spoke to her 
in slow, soft Spanish speech. Then she was stand- 
ing upon the shore at home waiting for a ship to 
come in. And she saw it sailing toward her, a 
Spanish galleon with the royal colors streaming 
from the masts, and on the deck he of the soft dark 
eyes, waving his plumed hat to her, while 

‘+___ bands of noble gentlemen” 
bore him company. 

And from this dream she was awakened by her 
mother’s voice, calling, ‘‘ Lyddy! Lyddy!” She 
sprang up with a start, rubbed her eyes, and said, 

“ And his name is only ‘Mr. Mayne.’”’ 

At breakfast her mother informed her that Cap’n 
Hale’s Jo had been round to invite them all to a 
party at the Hale’s, to meet Tom. 

Lydia in her soft, blue muslin, with some of her 
mother’s choicest geranium blooms in her hair and 
| on her breast—deep scarlet flowers—was one of the — 
prettiest sights to be seen that day; for it was an 
early summer party, where they strolled in the 
wood at the back of the house and fed sumptuous- 
ly on fruit beneath the oaks andelms. And there 
her acquaintance began with Mr. Mayne. She 
stood with Tom Hale and Ben Thatcher picking 
strawberries one by one with her fingers from the 
dish she held. Grace Burnham, and Jenny Norris, 
and a Carrie and a Kate formed a part of the group, 
their musical names admitting of no such twisting 
as poor Lydia’s. And while she was thinking just 

this somebody called, ‘‘ Lyddy! Lyddy!” 

She laughed, yet shook her shoulders in vexation. 

‘“‘ Why did they give me that hateful name of all 
names!” she ejaculated. ‘‘I detest it!” 

“Lydia, Lydia, do you think that an ugly | 
name ?” 

She looked up.. It was Mr. Mayne who spoke. 
The rest did not hear; they went on talking their 
gay, noisy talk, unheeding this voice. 

‘* Lydia, Lydia,” he went on, repeating i. over 
for the sound. ‘I like it.” — 

Lydia, listening to that repeating, liked it too. 
What made him say it so differently from every 
body else? But she found that he did all things 
differently from others. She had never seen any 
one resembling him. He was so quiet, so unas- 
suming, with a thoughtful air about him, even 
when he stood smiling at the gay nonsense of Grace 
Burnham. Even when he, in that low, deep-toned 
voice of his, rallied Tom Hale. And there was a 
far look in his eyes, too, as if he was half thinking 
of something else—something beyond that scene, 
something far away which responded to some deep 
interior thoughts. Lydia wondered, as she regard- 
ed him, if those distant glances comprehended the 
people around him, if he saw Grace Burnham or 
Jenny Norris, as his soft eyes dwelt vaguely upon 
them. But while she wondered the soft eyes met 
hers. He saw her at least; and was he reading 
her soul with thatintent look? 

Before the summer was over Ben Thatcher knew 
that he hada rival. He did not despise him, though 
all Tom Hale could say about him was.that he 
found him at Jamaica, an agent, he believed, for a 
wealthy sugar-planter; but any way the best fel- 
low in the world—a perfect gentleman; and being 
out of health he had taken passage in his vessel. 

Ben Thatcher was young, was self-occupied ; but 
he knew enough of the world to know how much 
of a gentleman Mr. Mayne was. Therefore he did 
not despise his rival, As proof of which all the 
rest of the summer he devoted himself to one object 
—the winning of Lydia Nelson. No difficult task, 
it would seem, from the preference she had shown; 
but Lydia was not so much won in the beginning 
as she appeared. Another suitor, too, upon the 
scene—for no one knew quicker than Lydia that 
Ben Thatcher was rivaled—might have given her 
mind wider diversion. 

But Ben Thatcher urged his suit more vigorous- 
ly as the coriquest looked more doubtful. He had 
one powerful ally. 

Mrs. Nelson, keenly observant of the state of 
things, gave ** Lyddy” ‘‘a piece of her mind” oc- 
casionally. 

“How Lyddy could think of looking at that 
little black ingun of a man, when Ben Thatcher 
was any where round, was more than she could 
understand. There was Ben Thatcher, a match for 
any girl. Why he was twice as handsome as that 
foreign Mayne man, and then you knew where to 
find him. These foreigners were always uncer- 
tain; never knew whether you had a roof to cover 
you or not; but there was all Thatcherville to 
choose from if the big house on the hill gave out.” 

And so Mrs. Nelson, with her vision dazzled by 
Thatcherville and the big house on the hill, which 
at Squire Thatcher’s death would descend to Ben; 
so she kept her eye upon the main chances, and 
continually held the dazzling picture before her 

Ben was much the bolder wooer of the two. 
Perhaps, like M.s. Nelson, he did not depend alto- 
‘gether upon his personal advantages, for the 
‘* worth o’ th’ siller’” was in some way perpetually 
in the fore-ground. [ will not say that Lydia was 
dazzled by this. She would have declared hergelf 
profoundly indifferent to mere money; buf"the 
power that it gave handsome Ben, the position it 
put him in, at once lordly and gracious, like a young 
king! Then it was flattering to be chosen by 
Squire Thatcher’s son, independent of this; for the 
Thatchers from time immemorial had held the first 
place in Lowbridge. 

Why did not Louis Mayne come forward and 
urge his claims more zealously, at least more per- 
sistently? Why, perhaps he thought that nature 
needed no helping. Perhaps he trusted all to her 
—and lost. / 

It was one night in the last of September that 
the die was cast. They were down to the beach- 
es, four of them—Tom Hale and his friend, Ben 
and Lydia. There was a vessel lying close inshore 


for repairs—the Barcelona—and some one of them 


suggested that they should take one of the ship’s 


boats and go out for a sail. suggestion was 
acted upon, the boat unlashed, the sails spread ; 
but for some reason was not easy to bring her 
round to shore, so the only way. was to descend 
from the ship’s side. Lydia gayly declared her- 
self fully equal to the emergency; and so she was, 
being reared by the sea, and a sailor’s daughter; 
but the night was coming on, she could not see 
readily, and the little swinging ladder missed her 
foot. She swayed for a moment; amd in that mo- 
ment a wrench against the vessel disabled her cling- 
ing hand, and she was falling, when, swift and 
light of movement, some one caught her—a firm 
but gentle hold—a lighter spring, and she was 
placed in the boat. With eager demonstration 
Ben Thatcher followed. 

“ Lydia, Lydia, you have hurt yourself!” 

For the fraction of a minute she turned her eyes 
to him who had just held her in his arms—to Louis 
Mayne. But was the night too dark, or did he 
fail to interpret that seeking glance? In that in- 
stant of time 

___ the good minute goes." 
And young Thatcher, easy, eager, confident, was 
bending over Lydia, and expressing all tender con- 
cern and care; and Lydia—she had turned to him 
in a quick, sudden movement, and for a second her 
head sank to his shoulder.... Louis Mayne went 
down to the other end of the boat, and left them 
together. He took that movement, at that time, 
for a sure indication, a preference clearly express- 
ed. She loved Ben Thatcher better than she loved 
him, for she trusted him involentarily. If you had 
told Lydia that she had made a profound mistake, 
that one went forward, easy, eager, confident, be- 
cause it was his nature to approach every thing 
easily and confidently, without particular rever- 
ence; and that the other lingered, because his own 
modesty, his tender deference of women, specially 
of one whom he held above others, made him slow 
to believe himself of interest, at least.dear enough 
to her, to approach her nearly; if you had told 
Lydia this then, do yow suppose she would have 
changed in any thing that she did? Do you sup- 
pose she would have chosen the other side? But 
no one told Lydia this, not even her own heart 
hinted it in the vaguest manner. And when she 
turned, half sick from pain, and some faint shadow 
of disappointment, from one who was so kind but 
cold, to one who waited with eager demonstration, 
she was half unawares. There was a little excite- 
ment about her heart which must be vented. And © 
80 for Louis Mayne 
“____ the godl minute goes.” 

And that night, after the sail, after the walk 
with Lydia to her home, Ben Thatcher went tri- 
umphantly on his way a successful wooer. And 
the night after that a great happiness came to Lydia ~ 
—her father came safely in from sea. 

Louis Mayne, when he saw this father, wonder- 


ed no longer why the daughter was so fine of na- — 


ture, nor where she got her gentle mien. In spite © 
of the mother he had believed in the daughter, but 
now he believed in Lydia with a thrill of rejoicing 
for her father. 

Captain Nelson might have been placed in the 
narrowest precincts of poverty, or thrown into dens 
of infamy, and still kept that 'taintless odor of a 
gentleman. One looking at him, this captain of a 
merchant vessel, might have wondered at his place 
there; and still more as they saw his helpmate. 
There came sometimes faint old rumors of family 
ruin, and injustice, and worldly defect in the days 
gone by. And, fainter still, a vague story of a 
dreary disappointment to a young man in the hey- 
day of life. 

It was a week, perhaps, after his return, that he 
was walking with Lydia down by the beaches. 
As they walked he talked with her about her en- 
gagement. Though he had given his consent to 
handsome Ben Thatcher’s proposals, he was not so 
elated with the prospect as Mrs. Nelson was of the 
first match in the country round for Lydia. 

‘* You’re sure you love him well enough, Lydia?” 
he asked, half smiling, but looking into Lydia’s 
face with serious eyes. 

Lydia’s blush and her bright smile seemed to 
satisfy him more than her assuring words. 

Lydia said she believed she had always been in 
love with Ben since she was a little girl; but didn’t 
her father feel satisfied with him ? | 

Her father answered her: 

““Tam glad to have my Lydia happy, but young 
Mr. Thatcher is not the kind of man whom I can 
sympathize with most.” 

‘A cloud came over Lydia’s face. Her father’s 
quick glance saw it, and he added, in a reassuring 


way: 

“ But he is young yet, Lydia, and life will teach 
him a great deal.” Then, after a little silence, he 
spoke again in a musing tone: “ Lydia, I wonder 
you were not pleased with this Mr. Mayne. He’s 
a fine fellow. I like him.” 

“Mother didn’t. She said she was always sus- 
picious of foreigners,” answered Lydia. 

‘‘ Foreigners!” exclaimed Captain Nelson in sur- 
prise. ‘What put that into your ‘heads, child? 
Louis Mayne isn't a foreigner.” 

Then Lydia remembered that this was only a 
supposition grown into a certainty by want of can- 
tradiction. 

“Yes, I know he came on with Hale from Ja- 
maica, but that proves nothing....an agent for a 
on plantation did you say? Well, that might 


There crept into Lydia’s mind from this a spark 
of jealousy for her betrothed. She was half angry 
with Louis Mayne for presenting any contrast un- 
favorable to Ben Thatcher. 

And so she fanned this spark into quite a flame, 
and in constant yiew of her handsome lover, and 
the object of all his flattering attentions, which to 
her inexperienced mind were still more fascinating, 
perhaps from the rather lordly way he took pos- 
session of her as he paid them, she got to taking 
something the same ground her mother had, and 
felt a secret irritation that any one should think of 
comparing her splendid generous Ben with that 
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dark and silent stranger, whom nobody knew any 
thing about, and who never expressed any interest 
in any body or any thing. She had forgotten that 
ghe had ever been, however, slightly attracted to 
this dark and silent stranger. _ 

* By November there were brisk preparations go- 
ing on at Mrs. Nelson’s for the marriage which was 
to take place the coming spring. And Mrs, Nel- 
son’s expectations were more vhan realized by the 
splendid new house that was rapidly being built 
on Thatcher Hill. But for this the house at home 
would have been lonely to Lydia, for her father 
had gone away again, and her brother Loring was 
at school. And who else went with her father? 
Who but Louis Mayne, who, when he said ‘‘good- 
by,” bent over her hand and kissed it, saying: 

‘¢‘T hope you may be happy, Lydia.” | 

And Lydia, in spite of herself, thought of the 
Spanish cavalier. 

And Lydia was happy. Now and then a little 
shock of pain would thril] her as her young lover 
evinced some thoughtless trait of selfishness; but 
she pushed it out of her mind by some cogent rea- 
soning, and remembered that her mother always 
said that men, specially young men, were more or 
less selfish. So she solaced herself. But the end of 
all this drew near. It was getting to be the last 
of winter. March was approaching, and in April 
they were to be married. 

+‘ Another April and you shall be in Rome, and 
I will show you my old quarters there, when Ned 
Frampton and I were abroad, Lydia. Ned is there 
now, and you must know each other; you'll like 
Ned, and Ned will like you. Yes, he'll rave about 
this yellow hair, Lydia, and want to paint you. 
And you shall go to Paris, Lydia. The Careys 
are there with their doll of a daughter whom they 
wanted me to marry; and you shall oytshine her, 
little girl. You shall have Parisian taste to study 
this figure and complexion, and then they’ll see if 
Ben Thatcher’s country wife isn’t more than a 
match for them ;” and as he said this the young 
man bent and kissed the lovely face. 

But Lydia was very silent. This kind of valua- 
tion and appreciation jarred upon her. As her 
lover kissed her cheek, with his confident air of 
possession, she suddenly remembered a: kiss that 
was left upon her hand a few months before; a 
touch, tender, reverent, and unasking. 

This was at the close of a fine March day, so fine 


that they set out soon after to walk to the post- 


office a mile away. 

“Only one letter!” exclaimed Lydia, holding 
eut her hand for the letter the postman took from 
the box. 

‘Only one,” and the postman turned briskly to. 
another applicant. 

But this one Lydia little imagined what influ- 
ence it was to have upon her life. What change 
and trial it wasto bring her. She had just glanced 
at the post-mark—Fayal. It was from her father 

then. The handwriting escaped her attention. 
_At home taking it out the strange chirography 
startled her. At the expression of her face Ben 


‘* Fayal, and not from your father; I wonder—”’ 

_ But Lydia had broken the seal, and was glanc- 
ing down the page for the signature.. A flash of 
color suffused her cheek into deep crimson, and she 


returned eagerly tothe commencement. With ab- 


sorbed attention she read on to the end, then, in 
_an abstracted way, thrust it back into the envelope 
without a word, Without a word young Thatcher 
held out his hand for it. He had been accustomed 


_ to reading Captain Nelson’s letters; any letters of | 


_Lydia’s. Why not this? But it was evident he 
_ was not to read this, His color rose, and there 
_was more than anger in his eye as she said to 
him: 

“Not this, Ben; it is a business matter be- 
tween father and I. He could not write for a 
sprained wrist, so he got afriend to write for him.” 


| 
| 


| Her hesitation was unfortunate. The color rose 


_ higher on her listener’s cheek, the flame grew 
_ hotter at his heart. There was suspicion too in 
his mind. 
** Who was this friend ?” he asks, haughtily. 
|. Now Lydia had plenty of softness ; she had also 
_ plenty of spirit when occasion presented. It showed 
_ itself now. Some proud sense of her own right, as 
- an individual and a lady, made her resent this de- 
mand. Her orily reply, then, was utter silence, 
_ The most exasperating of all to an angry man. 
He bent forward. 
** Lydia,” he said, in a low tone of suppressed 
passion, ‘‘ it has been the custom between us to read 


_ or show to each other our letters. You are my be- 
' trothed wife, and I think I may say that I have 


_ the right to know what this sudden secrecy means.” 
Lydia looked up. | 
* Ben, I have told you that it means a matter 


' of business between my father and myself. I have 


no right to diyulge what belongs to another.” 

Yes, and you will not divulge the writer's 
name ; that, too, is asecret, I suppose. Do you think 
I can not guess? Do you think I do not know that 
it is that soft-spoken hypocrite, Louis Mayne?” 

Lydia’s eyes fell, and a deeper blush crimsoned 
her face. This brought conviction and confirma- 
tion of suspicion. Ben Thatcher was furious. 
Obeying a mad impulse he came toward her and 
laid a violent grasp upon the letter she was still 
holding. 

A little cry broke from her of amazement and 
indignation ; then her supple fingers slipped from 
his, and the fatal missive lay upon the burning 
coals of the hearth. 

** So that is the way, is it ?” he said, in a hoarse 
tone, and his look was full of hard, angry determ- 
ination. ‘‘ That is your way ; that is what I am to 
expect from my wife.. I wish you joy, Lydia Nel- 
son, of yourcorrespondent.” 

He bowed to her with sardonic passion, and the 
next moment she wasalone. 

For a little while her indignation sustained her; 
then stole into her loving tender heart a gentler 
tide of emotion. She Aad been to blame as well as 


= 


Ben. If she had been more open in her explana- 
tion—if she had said at once, “ Ihis letter is written 
by Louis Mayne for my father, because he is un- 
able to write himself, to give me some business 
messages and directions which he did not wish 
given to any body else,” she was sure it would all 
have been right. But she had been embarrassed, 
had hesitated, and finally got angry herself. 

No wonder this all looked strange to Ben. Well, 
he would come round by the next day and then 
she would explain to him. Yet all the time Lydia 
made these excuses for her lover she was trying to 
4 hide the painful fact that he had been ungenerous 
and ungentlemanly. He did not come round the 
next day. He was carrying it very far, she thought. 
Yes, he was carrying it farther than she imagined. 
By night of the next day she knew how far. 

She was sitting by the parlor fire, waiting and 
wondering, when a step sounded outside. She 
started up with a weight off of her heart, and flung 
wide the door. But the weight settled down again 
heavier than ever as she looked. It was the father 
instead of the son. What dire misfortune sent old 
Squire Thatcher out in that inclement weather, for 
the March night was shutting down over the hills, 
with driving sleet and snuw? He saw her 
of disappointment, and said : es 

‘No, it isn’t Ben, Lydia!” Then he had taken 
her hand, had drawn her into the parlor, and shut 
the door carefully between themselves and all oth- 


ers. 

‘“‘ Lydia, there’s been a quarrel between you and 
Ben; and—and he’s acted like a fool or a brute, 
child. He's gone off ‘with Jack Bingley in his 
yacht to the West Indies.” 

All the color left Lydia’s cheeks. 

“‘ But—but—he will come back—he will—” and 
Lydia stopped her ideas in a vague sense of con- 
fusion. 

‘* No, my child, he will not come back. .He 
| means revenge by this. The Thatcher devil is 
ruling him now, and it will carry him through. 
He will not come back till long after the appointed 
wedding-day, Lydia.” 

Lydia did not swoon, but the look of helpless 
pain, of wounded womanhood that she lifted to her 
companion, smote his heart, He had never been 
counted a very soft man; there had always been 
said to be more of iron than any more pliant ma- 
terial in his composition; but now, as he stood 

his face was expressive with feeling. 
| “I wish my father was only with me,” faltered 
| Lydia at length, as her trouble gained ground. 
The old Squire bent down and took her to his 


| breast. 
little girl,” he said, gently, ‘‘I can never 
| be to you, even as a friend, what Loring Nelson 
| can be, and I wish with all my heart he was here ; 
but I will be to you what I can. Can you tell me 
about it, Lydia—this quarrel ?” 

She told him the whole story, taking more blame 
than she need. But her listener was a clear-sight- 
ed man. He saw the truth. 


} “So, so, it is as I thought,” he mused aloud. 
Thatcher, standing near, came round and looked | Then to her: 
overhershoulder. His face changed too, but from | ‘* Lydia, as I told you, the Thatcher devil was 


_ different causes than hers. 


ruling him. You do not know what that means, 
child; bit it is a devil, a cursed devil of selfish 


| iron-will that must rage iteelf out. It has been 
| the curse of our family ; but I did hope it had spent 


its force in my own generation. Lydia, my girl, 
your father knew what it was too well, and he 
feared us. He was not over-pleased with your 
choice, child,’’ | 

Lydia wondered vaguely, in the half-stunned 

state in which she was, how he knewthat. He 
seemed to read her thought, and shook his head 
with some melancholy remembrance, while he went 
on lower of tone: 
: ‘* Lydia, years ago your father was to have mar- 
ried my sister. In some mad passion of jealousy— 
for less cause than this between you and Ben—she 
broke with him. More than that, she covered his 
name with obloquy, and—we were living then in 
New Orleans—in her relentless frenzy, she involved 
him in a duel whieh blighted his youth. It was 
‘the Thatcher blood; at some time or other, Lydia, 
it has ruled us all, and wrought us ruin. He 
knows it, and feared for you, but, noble soul, he 
would not meddle with two lives lest injustice 
should be done. Do you wonder, Lydia, he did 
not look with favor upon your marriage ?” 

Lydia felt ‘stunned and helpless. She knew 
| not where to turn for succor, with all this crowd- 
ing misery, But the recital had done her this 
good at least; it- had carried her thought out of 
herself to her father—that dear and noble father ; 
and if she felt lonely and insulted in her womanly 
dignity by the desertion of her betrothed, Ais fa- 
ther’s tender and avowed sympathy would smooth 
some outward trial. She thought of this even then. 

After, when alone, reading over in her mind the 
fatal letter, which was so brief and clear that no 
word was lost, neither the form of address, nor the 
‘*T hope you are well, Miss Nelson, and will re- 
member that I send always my best wishes.” 

And waiting for her father to come, April came, 
and the day that was to have been her wedding- 
day. It rose out of a dark and stormy night, a 
dark and stormy day of wind and rain. 

‘‘A hard storm this for vessels on our coast,” 
said old Captain Hale, as he dropped in at Mrs. 
Nelson’s on his way‘past. 

Lydia gave a sigh of thankfulness. It was not 

yet time to expect her father. 
'- An ugly wind for a ship.”” And the old sailor 
shook his head at the wild howling nor’easter. 
| “ Wa’al, I guess I'll go down to Light-house Pint 
and take a look through Meachum’s glass.” 

‘* Stop a minute, please, Cap’n Hale, and I'll go 
with you.” 

‘*Lyddy Nelson, you'll ketch your death,” ad- 
monished her mother. 

“Oh, let the lass go, Miss Nelson. 
she’s been out in as bad weathe?’s this.” 

Lydia was grateful for this word in her favor, 

I too for the sympathy she knew it pro- 
ceeded from. ‘The weather-beaten old mariner, as 
he used to say afterward, knew she was pining on 


I guess 


that day. Yes, it was a dreary day to Lydia. 
She was glad to get away from the lonesome, 
house, so full of associations of pain. 

“She always would have her own way,” re- 
marked Mrs, Nelson, nodding to the Captain as 
they set out. 


‘*F can’t make her out, Meachum, she pitches 
and rolls so; but she’s a tight craft, and it’s a 
good skipper she has to hold on so.” 

“Here, my eyes are better’n yourn, Cap’n; I’ll 
take a look. Ye-s, she’s gained a little—steady, 

hearties : there comes that 


Captain Hale came nearer. Meachum bent down 
and whispered in a lew, awe-struck whisper. The 
old sailof’s eyes glared with something like defi- 
ance ag he heard, ee 

“T tell you it can’t be—she ain't expected for 
wéeks yet.” 

But he nevertheless seized the glass from Mea- . 
chum’s hands. Lydia, standing a little apart wait- 
ing for a chance to look again, wondered why Cap- 

Hale was so long—wondered why he said no- 
thing. And all the time the storm was growing 
fiercer, and she was thanking Heaven in her heart 
that it was not time for the Macedonia—her father’s 
vessel. The moments went by, and still the Cap- 
tain held his place, silent, motionless. 

“Cap'n Hale, let: me look, please,” asked the 
soft voice of Lydia. | 

“It’s no use, my girl—it’s no use,” muttered 

huskily. 

‘‘But my eyes are better than either yours or 
Mr. Meachum’s; Cap’n.” 

' At this moment, through the sullen roar of the 
wind, boom! boom! went a great gun. 

‘“Not a boat could live on this sea,” said Mea- 
chum. 

*t our boats they’re arter; they know that 
wellenough. There’s another craft in her sight— 
one o’ them little sailing crabs from the banks that'll 
weather any thing. Ifthey can only hold out till 
she gets a little nigher—and they will if another 
breaker don’t swallow ’em.”’ 

An anxious silence fell upon the three there. 
Farther down the shore Lydia could see men hur- 
rying to the beach at that signal of distress. And 
again, boom! boom! boom! | 

‘* Lord ha’ maircy !’’ groaned Captain Hale, turn- 
ing with a white face from his position. Lydia was 
just behind him, but he did not’ see her till she 
stooped forward. He sprung to her side. 

‘* Don’t, don’t, lass—’tain’t no use ;”” and he put 
his broad palm over the outer end of the glass. 

‘What is it, Captain Hale, what is it you don’t 
want me to see?” 

And Lydia’s face was perplexed and scared. 

‘“’Tain’t no use, ’tain’t no use,” the old sailor 
kept muttering” ‘‘She’s got to know somehow, 
Cap’n,” said Meachum, in an undertone. 

Lydia heard all this, and in a strange, bewildered 
way again bent down tothe glass. 

As Meachum had spoken the Captain’s hand had 
slipped for a second, and she saw—a ship breaking 
to pieces far out upon the rocks there, and upon the 
shattered bows were the letters, MACEDONIA. 

For a moment a silence like death, then such a 
cry from those quivering white lips as those who 
listened never cared to remember. A cry that 
seemed to rise over all the raving of the tempest 
in its sharp despair as, Fe 

—— a great ship full in sight 

Beat her heart out on the rocks. 


She sat by the window sewing; a fragile-looking 
creature, with no color in the thin cheeks, and the 
sad lips but faintly tinged. She who a year ago 
was full of the warm hues of healthand youth. A 
year ago. It seemed so long, so very long since 
that time. Then sheknew grief and loss only by 
name, now it sat beside her—a constant companion. 
Yes, a constant companion since that day of horror 
when the Macedonia and all on board of her went 
down to death. Sitting there she glances up at 
the shadow that is falling on the path. It is the 
shadow of some one approaching the house. There 
is a knock upon the door; she rises, and . 
it stands face to face with—Louis Mayne. Louis 
Mayne, her father’s friend. Her eyes brighten at 
this thought, and she puts out two hands for greet- 
ing—two hands that cling to his, and she can not 
speak for tears. He does not misunderstand. 

‘* You got my letter? I wrote as soon as I heard: 
and Lydia, my poor child, I should have come on, 
but—but I thought you had a better comforter, I 
did not know ie” 

She shivered. 2 

‘**No, no! no better than you, Louis; my father 
loved you. Tom Hale has told me what you were 
to him.” 

He sat down beside her, and for the first time 
since her bitter loss she knew what it was to have 
perfect calm and sympathy, as she talked and 
listened. 


He told her of her father’s restless presentiment 
of ill, which prompted him to send without delay 
those messages and directions for her use. How 
the presentiment grew until it ended in that fatal 
voyage. | 
56] must go home ; something calls me,’’ he had 
said. 

‘“‘And he went home—to God,” said Lydia, 
softly. 

The days sped on, and with her father’s friend 
Lydia found a companionship so kind and untiring, 
so fine and congenial that rest and peace seemed to 
shine for her once again. 

Her father’s friend. She did fot know how 
much more until one day he spoke of going away 
—going back to Jamaica. ) 

“‘ Going away,” she repeated, absently, “I never 
thought of that;” and the look she cast upon him 
gave his heart a wild thrill. What if?7— 

‘* Lydia ;” what he said may never be written. 


It was the story of his love from the first. ny 


And Lydia? Lydia loved him. You shall see 
how well. 
Touching at Cuba Jack Bingley staid for a few. 


days, then, obeying the restless will of his com- 
panion, sailed out into the Gulf, and, cruising in 
the Atlantic, finally landed at Havre, from thence 
to Paris, where were the Careys with their doll of 
a daughter whom they wished hiin to marry. 

It was here, while trying to kill time and ease 
his hungry heart by amusing himself with Juliet 
Carey, that he heard of that fearful tragedy of the 
Macedonia. It was long after—an old story when 
it reached him, but it changed all the hard current 
of his thought, vainly had he tried to forget Lydia. 
He could not. And now he saw her desolate and 
suffering. He seized the opportunity which this 
seemed to afford him for reconciliation, and without 
a word of farewell to his friends started for- home. 

Arrived there, he heard news, that beat back for 
a moment his vehement will. To lose Lydia after 
all? No, she had loved him, she would forget tle 
past. His was the first claim. This was the way 
he argued to himself. (es 

Lydia knew nothing of what awaited her, knew 
nothing of his return, until one night at sunset she 
was coming home from Captain Hales, quite alone, . 
and a tall figure suddenly appeared before her. 
She did not exclaim, but stood regarding him with 
a half-terrified expression, which he misunderstood. 
All the trouble of her life seemed to date from him. 
And there by the stone-wall, where the honey- 
suckies clambered in the lane that had once been 
their favorite tryst, he plead his cau.e. Passionate . 
pleading, never so vehement and eager as now. 

‘“*Give him up, Lydia. You loved me first. I 
have the first claim upon your heart. I know I 
behaved likea devil, Lydia; but I was mad with 
jealousy. It was because I loved you, Lydia. 
Oh, Lydia, you only can make me better. I shall 
be a ruined man without you.” 

So he went on, now melting into tearful tender- 
ness of love, now mourgful with remorse, now in- 
tense with eager passion. 

Through it all she said no word; but her eyes 
were full of tears, and a pitiful look of anxious 
woe upon her face. 

It was her young lover, him whom she had 
known since early boyhood—whom she had ad- 
mired, long before she had loved him, as the ideal 
of her youth. Is it any wonder that, as he plead 
with her there, with that breathless earnestness for 
what she only could’give, that her heart was 
troubled? So troubled that she thought alone of 
him—of his remorse and suffering, and hardly knew 
how faintly she denied him, as she begged him to 
leave her then. 

But for him, there was confident hope upon his 
brow as he stooped and kissed the hand he held. 
And as he obeyed the letter of her words by leav- 
ing her there, he left in triumph to claim her again. 
She should see that he would not be ungenerous in 
the smallest requirement now. These were his 
thoughts. As he turned the bend of the road she 
leaned wearily against the wall. It was then a 
voice called, in a low tone, 

Lydia !” 

That low, clear call she remembered when she 
first heard its intonations. It had a sound like her 
cee voice in it—strange she had never heard it 
before 


“* Lydia,” the voice went on, ‘‘I have been an — 


involuntary listener to what has passed. I was 
waiting for you under the oak behind the wall 
here when I heard him talking.. My poor child, 
how your life is tossed! But this is not what I 
want to say. Itis this, Lydia: Ifthe old love is 
the stronger—if you find it has come back with his 
coming—do not let any thing you have said to me 
fetter your free choice. Be happy, Lydia !—that 
is better than all else.” 

He waited for her to speak, but she only stood 
there with downcast eyes, breathing a little un- 
equally. He thought she hated to speak and give 
him pain, so again he called her name in even a 
lower tone than before, as if he would reassure her. 

Lydia!” 

Had she ever thought that name an unlovely 
one? It sounded sweeter than any now. — 

‘+ Lydia!” 

As she raised her eyes she realized that, through 
much sorrow, she had found more than consolation 
at last. It was the voice she had waited for all 
her life—the voice of her dreams. He was the 
truest gentleman she had seen save one, and that 
one went down to death in the Macedonia. 

** Lydia !” 

What was it he saw in her face that changed the 
pain which quivered over his own to a flash of joy ? 
What was it that she expressed by that silent ges- 
ture of her slender hand that made him cease all 
question—that made him exclaim, in his softest, 
deepest tone—‘* My Lydia ?” 

As he went home with her through the * purples 


| and the saffrons” of the sweet October weather, he 


thought continually of that line : 
“As I love, loved am I.” | 
So Lydia made her choice.* _ 


‘* And you're’ not a foreigner, after all we 


thought.” 

“You thonght I was both that and a sugar- 
planter’s agent, Mrs. Nelson—a- species of undis- 
ciplined slave-driver !’”” And Louis Mayne’s laugh 
was mellow as the old Canary in the glass he held. 


“*T am not a foreigner, if birth on New England _ . 


soil and a New England father can give me Amer- 
ican nativity; but my mother was the daughter 
of a Spanish Don, and the sister of the sugar- 
planter, Mrs. Nelson.” 

Lydia thought of the Spanish cavalier, and Mrs. 
Nelson looked half. suspicious still, until he added : 

“The only claim my mother’s land has upon me 
is the charm of association and an old estate on the 
Guadalquivir. This is much, lown. Ah, Lydia, 
you shall see the Alhambra some day !” 
Lydia thrilled at the name. ‘ But here,” he went 
on, “in the land of my father—in beautiful, free 
America—is my home !” 

And while they roamed beneath those wide 
arches, or sailed up the Guadalquivir, a selfish, 
reckless man in an imperial city rushed down the 
stream.of pleasure, 


And . 


cussed breaker. | 
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THE PIRATES OFF NEW 
ENGLAND. 


WE publish herewith a picture of the rebel pri- 
vateer Tacony burning a merchant vessel, and pre- 
paring to make a foray among fishing craft; and 
likewise-an illustration of the explosion of the rev- 

‘enue cutter Caleb Cushing near Portland. The sto- 
ry of these pirates may thus be briefly told: 


oe 


THE PIRATE “TACONY” BURNING MERCHANT VESSELS AND FISHING CRAFT. 


* Lieutenant Reed, who commanded the Tacony, left 
Mobile in the Florida on 16th January last. From 
that time up to May: 6th the Florida burned eleven 
vessels and bonded three. On 6th May she cap- 
tured the brig Clarence, which was converted into 
a pirate, and Lieutenant Reed was put on board 
of her. She burned three vessels; then captured 
the Taccny, to which craft Reed transferred his 
men and_guns, and burned the Clarence. The 


: THE REVENUE CUTTER “CALEB CUSHING” BLOWN UP BY REED AND THE OTHER PIRATES WHO HAD SEIZED HER, 


Tacony fairly ravaged our coast, burning ships, 
barks, and fishing craft alike. On 24th June, 
fearing that the 7’acony would be recognized and 
captured, Lieutenant Reed transferred his crew to 
the schooner Arcker, which he had captured, In 
this vessel he boldly ran into the harbor of Port- 
land in the night, and, with two. boats’ crews, 
boarded and cut out the revenue cutter Caleb Cush- 
ing. When daylight broke, and the people of Port- 


= 
‘ 


Zim 


pe |: 


land discovered the absence of the cutter, they 
quickly manned two steamers and gave chase. 
Coming up with her about twelve miles from 

land, fire was opened; but the steamers evincing 

an intention to board her at once, Reed took to the 
boats, fired the cutter, and blew her up. The 
boats were picked up by the steamers, and the 
pirates safely lodged in Fort Preble, where they 

will have time for repentance. ; 
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| THE ARMY OF. THE POTOMAC. 


Oly page 445 we reproduce a sketch by Mr. A. R. 
Waud4, illustrating THE BATTLE NEAR UPPERVILLE, 
Ashby’s Gap in the distance. The square inclos- 
ure is called the vineyard; on the right on the rise 
is a stone-wall; against this a charge was made, 
the men returning to form again a little to the left. 
On the extreme left five rebel regiments came out 
with their large flags to charge our men before they 
could form, but the First and Sixth regulars, sweep- 
ing round the hill, charged upon them while the 
band played Hail Columbia. 

Captain Tidball and two of his guns are in the 
fore-ground. 


— 


» 
[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1963, 


by Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk's Office of the Dis- 
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VERY HARD CASH. 
By CHARLES READE, Ese. 


i Printed from the Manuscript and 
early Proof-sheets purchased by the 
Proprietors of ** Harper’s Weekly.”’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 


‘‘Qn deck for your lives!” cried Dodd, for- 
’getting in that awful moment he was not the 

captain; and drove them all up, Robarts in- 
cluded, and caught hold of Mrs. Beresford and 
Freddy at their cabin door and half carried them 
with him. Just as they got on deck the third 
wave, a high one, struck the ship and lifted her 
bodily up, canted her round, and dashed her 
down again some yards to leeward, throwing 
them down on the hard and streaming deck. 

At this tremendous shock the ship seemed a 
live thing shrieking and wailing, as well as 
quivering with the blow. 

But--one voice dissented loudly from the gen- 

‘‘ All right, men,” cried Dodd, 


firm and trumpet-like. ‘‘She is broadside on 


now. Captain Robarts, look alive, Sir! Speak 
to the men! don’t go to sleep!” | 
Robarts was in a lethargy of fear. At this 


' appeal he started into a fury of ephemeral cour- 


age: ‘** Stick to the ship,” he yelled; ‘‘ there is 
no danger if you stick to the’ship,” and with this 
snatched a life-buoy, and hurled himself into the 
sea. 
Dodd caught up the trumpet that fell fro 
his hand, and roared, ‘‘I command this ship. 
Officers come round’me! Men to your quar- 
ters! Come, bear a hand here, and fire a gun! 
That will show us where we are, and let the 


F. enchmen know.’’ 


The carronade was fired, and its momentary 
fi sh revealed that the ship was ashore in a lit- 
tiebay ; the land abeam was low and some eighty 


yards off; but there was something black an 


rugged nearer the ship’s stern. | 
Their situation was awful. To windward 


' huge black waves rose like tremendous ruins and 


came rolling, fringed with devouring fire; and 
each wave, as it charged them, curled up to an 
incredible height and dashed down on the doon:- 
ed ship—solid to crush, liquid to drown—with a 
ponderous stroke that made the poor souls stag- 
ger; and sent a sheet of water so clean over her 
that part fell to leeward, and only part came 
down on deck, foretaste of a watery death; and 
each of these fearful blows drove the groaning, 
trembling vessel farther on the sand, bumping 
her along as if she had been but a skiff. 

Now it was men showed their inner selves. 

Seeing Death so near on one hand, and a 


& chance of escape on the other, seven men proved 


> 


unable to resist the two great passions of Fear 
and H:« »e on a scale so gigantic, and side by 
side. Bayliss, a midshipman, and five sailors, 
stole the only available boat and lowered her. 

She was swamped in a moment. 

Many of the crew got to the rum, and stupefied 
themselves to their destruction. 

Others rallied round their old captain, and re- 
covered their native courage at the brave and 
hopeful bearing he wore over a heart full of an- 
guish. He worked like a horse, encouraging, 
commanding, doing; he loaded a carronade 
with 1 lb. of powder, and a coil of rope, with an 
iron bar attached to & cable, and shot the rope 
and bar ashore. ij 4 | 

A gun was now fired from .the guard-house, 
whose light Robarts had taken for a ship. But, 
no light being shown ‘any nearer on the ‘coast, 


- and the wei expected every minute te.go to 


pieces, Dodd asked if any one would try to swim 
ashore with a line, made fast to a hawser on 
board. i? 

A sailor.cffered to go if any other man would 
risk his life along Withhim. Instantly Fullalove 
stripped, and Vespasian next. 

**'T'wo is enough on jsuch a desperate errand,” 
said Dodd, with a groan. | | 

But now emulation was up, and neither Brit- 

on, Yankee, nor negro, would give way: a line 
was made fast to the Sailor’s waist, and he was 
lowered to leeward; his venturesome rivals fol- 
lowed, The sea swallowed those three heroes 
oa crumbs: and small was the hope of life for 
them, 
_ The three heroes, being first-rate swimmers 
and divers, and going with the tide, soon near- 
ed the shore on the ship’s lee quarter; but a 
sight of it was enough: to attempt to land on 
that rock, with such a sea on, was to get their 
skulls smashed like egg-shells in a moment. 
They had-to coast it, looking out for a soft place. 

They-found one; and tried to land; but so 


_ irresistible was the suction of the retiring wave, 


that, whenever they got foot on the sand and 
tried to run, they were wrenched out to sea 
again, and pounded black and blue and breath- 
less by the curling breaker they met coming in. 


<= 


After a score of vain efforts, the negro, throw- 
ing himself on his back, went in with a high 
wave, and, on touching the sand, turned, dug 
all his ten claws into it, clenched his teeth, and 
scrambled like a cat at a wall: haying more 

wer in his toes than the Europeans, and lucki- 


ly getting one hand on a firm stone, his prodig- 


ious strength just enabled him to stick fast while 
the wave went back; and then, seizing the mo- 
ment, he tore himself ashore, but bleeding and 
bruised all over, and with a tooth actually bro- 
ken by clenching in the convulsive struggle. 

- He found some natives dancing about in vio- 
lent agitation with a rope, but afraid to go in 
and help him; and no wonder, not being sea- 
gulls. By the light of their lanterns he saw 
Fullalove washing in and out like a log. He 
seized one end of the rope, dashed in and 
grabbed ‘his friend, and they: were hauled ashore 
ogre, both breathless, and Fullalove speech- 


ess. 

The negro looked round for the sailor, but 
could not see him. Soon, however, there was a 
cry from some more natives about fifty yards off, 
and lanterns held up; away he dashed with the 
rope, just in time to see Jack make a last gallant 
attempt toland. It ended in his being flung up 
like a straw into the air on the crest of a 
wave fifteen feet high, and out to sea with his 
arms whirling, and a death shriek which was 
echoed by every woman within hearing. 

In dashed Vespasian with the rope, and 
gripped the drowning man’s long hair with his 
teeth: then jerked the rope, and they were both 
pulled ashore with infinite difficulty. The good- 
natured Frenchmen jgave them all three lots of 
vivats and brandy and pats on the back: and 
carried the line for |them to a flag-staff on the 
rocks nearer the stern of the ship. 5 


The ship began to show the first signs of 
breaking up: hammered to death by the sea, 
she discharged the oakum from her opening 
seams, and her decks began to gape and grin 
fore and aft. Corpses of drunken sailors drowned 
between decks now floated up amidships, and 
washed and rolled about among the survivors’ 
feet. These, seeing no hope, went about making 
up all quarrels, and shaking hands in token of a 
Christian end. One or two came to Dodd with 
their hands out. 

‘*¢ Avast, ye lubbers!” said he, angrily; ‘‘do 
you think I have time for nonsense? Folksel 
ahoy! axes, and cut away the weather shrouds !” 

It was done: the foremast went by the board 
directly, and fell to leeward: a few blows of the 
axe from Dodd’s own hand sent the mainmast 
after it. 

The Agra rose a streak; and the next wave 
carried her a little further inshore. | 

And now the man in charge of the hawser re- 
ported with joy that there was a strain on it. 

This gave those on board a hope of life. Dodd 


bustled and had the hawser carefully payed out’ 


by two men, while he himself secured the other 
end in the mizzen top: he had left that mast 
standing on purpose. 

There was no fog here; but great heavy black 
clouds flying about with amazing swiftness ex- 
tinguished the moon at intervals: at others she 
glimmered through a dull mist in which she was 
veiled, and gave the poor souls on the Agra a 
dim peep of the frail and narrow bridge they. 
must pass to live. A thing like a black snake 
went down from the mizzen top, bellying toward 
the yawning sea, and soon lost to sight: it was 
seen rising again among some lanterns on the 
rock ashore: but what became of it in the mid- 
dle? ‘The darkness seemed to cut it in two; 
the sea to swallow it.: Yet, to get from a sliip 
going to pieces under them, the sailors precipi- 
tated themselves eagerly on that black thread 
bellying to the sea and flickering in the wind. 
They went down it, one after another, and gux- 
ious eyes straining after them saw them no more: 
but this was seen, that scarce one in three 
emerged into the lights ashore. 

Then Dodd got an axe, and stood in the top, 
and threatened to brain the first man who at- 
tempted to go on the rope: 

“We must make it taut first,’ said he; ‘bear 
a hand here with a tackle.” 

Even while this was .being done, the other 
rope, whose end he had fired ashore, was seen 
moving to windward. The natives, it seems, 
had found it, half buried in sand. 

Dodd unlashed the end from the bulwarks 
and carried it into the top, and made it fast: 
and soon there were two black snakes dipping 
shoreward and waving in the air side by side. 

The sailors scrambled for a place, and some 
of them were lost by their own rashness. Ken- 
ealy waited coolly: and went by himself. 

Finally, Dodd was left in the ship with Mr. 
Sharpe and the women, and little Murphy, and 
Ramgolam, whom Robarts had liberated to show 
his contempt of Dodd. 

to Sharpe and himself, and venture the passage ; 
but she screamed and clung to him, and said ‘‘I 
dare not, oh I dare not,” 

‘*Then I must lash you to a spar,” said he, 
‘*for she can’t last much longer.” He ordered 
Sharpe ashore. Sharpe shook hands with him; 
and went on the rope with tears in his eyes. 

Dodd went hard to work, lashed Mrs. Beres- 


ford to a piece of broken waterbutt: filled:Fred’s . 


pockets with corks and sewed them up (you nev- 
er caught Dodd without a néedle; only, unlike 
the women’s, it was always kept threaded). Mrs. 
Beresford threw her arms round his neck and 
kissed him wildly: a: way women have in mortal 
peril : it is but their homage to courage. “All 
right!” said Dodd, interpreting it as an appeal 
to his protection, and affecting cheerfulness. 
‘*' We'll get ashore together on the poop awning, 
or somehow ; never you fear. I’d give a thou- 
sand pounds to know when high-water is.” 

At this moment, with a report like a cannon, 


plight, and be a cur! 


the lower decks burst fore and aft: another still 
louder, and the Agra’s back broke. She parted 


amidships with a fearful yawn, and the waves 


went toppling and curling clean through her. 
At this appalling sound and sight, the few 
creatures left on the poop cowered screaming 
and clinging at Dodd’s knees, and fought for a 
bit of him. 
Yes, as a flood brings incongruous animals to- 
gether on some little isle, in brotherhood of fear 
—creatures who never met before without one 
eating the other; and there they cuddle—so the 
thief Ramgolam clung to the man he h. | tried 
to rob; the Hindoo Ayah and the Engli : maid 
hustled their mistress, the haughty Mrs Beres- 
ford, and were hustled by her, for a bit of this 


human pillar, and little Murphy and Fred Beres- | 


ford wriggled in at him where they could: and 
the poor goat crept into the quivering mass trem- 
bling like an aspen, and not a butt left either in 
his head or his heart. - Dodd stood in the middle 
of these tremblers, a rock of manhood: and 
when he was silent and they heard only the 
voice of the waves, they despaired: and, when- 
ever he spoke, they started at the astounding 
calmness of his voice, and words: and life sound- 
ed possible. 

‘¢Come,” said he, ‘this won’t do any longer. 
All hands into the niizzen top!” - 


He helped them all up, and stood on the rat-. 


lines himself: and, if you will believe me, the 
poor goat wailed like a child below. He found 
in that new terror and anguish a voice goat was 
neversheard to speak in before. But they had 
to leave him on deck: no help for it. Dodd 
advised Mrs. Beresford once more to attempt 
the rope: she declined. ‘‘I dare not! I dare 
not!” she cried, but she begged Dodd hard to go 
on it and save himself. 

It was a strong temptation: he clutched the 
treasure in*his bosom; and one sob burst from 
the strong man. 

That sob was but the tax paid by Nature ; for 
Pride, Humanity, and Manhood stood stanch in 
spite of it. ‘*No, no, I can’t:” said he: ‘I 
mustn’t. Don’t tempt me to leave you in this 
Live or die, I must be 
the last man on her. Here’s something coming 
out to us, the Lord in Heaven be praised !” 

A bright light was seen moving down the 
black line that held them to the shore; it de- 
scended slowly within a foot of the billows, and 
lighting them up showed their fearful proximity 
to the rope in mid passage: they had washed off 
many a poor fellow at that part. | 

** Look at that! Thank Heaven you did not 
try it!” said Dodd, to Mrs. Beresford. 

At this moment a higher wave than usual 
swallowed up the light: there was a loud cry of 
dismay from the shore, and a wail of despair 
from the ship. | 

No! not lost after all! The light emerged: 
and mounted, and mounted toward the ship. ., 

It came near, and showed the black shijy 
body of Vespasian with very little on but’ a 
handkerchief and a lantern, the former rowhd 
his waist, and the latter lashed to his back: he 
arrived with a ‘‘Yah! yah!” and showed his 
white teeth in a grin. 

Mrs. Beresford clutched his shoulder, and 
whimpered, ‘‘Oh, Mr. Black!” 

‘Iss, Missy, dis child bring good news. 


Capn! Massah Fullalove send you his congratu-: 


lations, and the compliments of the season; and 


take the liberty to observe the tide am turn in 


twenty minutes.” | 

The good news thus quaintly announced, 
caused an outburst of joy from Dodd, and, sail- 
or-like, he insisted on all hands joining in a 
cheer. The shore re-echoed it directly. And 


this encouraged the forlorn band still more; to | 


hear other hearts beating for them so near. 
Even the intervening waves could not quite 
annul the sustaining power of sympathy. 

At this moment came the first faint streaks of 
welcome dawn, and revealed their situation more 


he vessel lay on the edge of a sand bank. 
She was clean in two, the stern lying somewhat 
higher than the stem. The sea rolled through 
her amidships six feet broad, frightful to look at; 


and made a clean breach over her forward, all. 


except the bowsprit, to the of which three 
poor sailors were now disco to be clinging. 
The after-part of the poop was out of water, and 
in a corner of it the goat crouched like a rabbit: 
four dead bodies washed about beneath the party 
trembling in the mizzen top, and one had got 
jammed in the wheel, face uppermost, and glared 
up at them, gazing terror-stricken down. 

No sign of the tide turning yet: and much 
reason to fear it would turn too late for them, 
and the poor fellows shivering on the bowsprit. 

These fears were well founded. 

A huge sea rolled in, and turned the fore-part 
of the vessel half over, buried the bowsprit, and 
washed the men off into the breakers. 


Mrs. Beresford sank down, and prayed, Hold- 


ing Vespasian by the knee. | 
ortunately, as in that vessel wrecked long 
syne on: Melita, ‘‘the hind-part of the ship stuck 
fast and remained immovable.” Rig: 
But for how long? ~ 


Each wave now struck the ship’s weather 


quarter with a sound like a cannon fired ina 


church, and sent the water clean into the mizzen® 


top. It hit them like strokes of a whip. They 
were drenched to the skin, chilled to the bone, 
and frozen to the heart with fear. They made 
acquaintance that hour with Death. Ay, Death 
itself has no bitterness that forlorn cluster did 
not feel: only the insensibility that ends that 
bitterness was wanting. 

Now the sea, you must know, was literally 
strewed with things out of the Agra; masts, 
rigging, furniture, tea-chests, bundles of canes, 
chairs, tables: but, of all this jetsom, Dodd’s 
eye had heen for some little time fixed;on one 


object: a live sailor drifting ashore on a great 


‘benefac 


wooden case: it struck him after a while that 
the man made very little way; and at last seemed 
to go up and down in one place. By-and-by he 
saw him-nearer and nearer, and recognizeu him. 


‘It was one of the three washed off the bowsprit. 


He cried joyfully: ‘‘The tide has turned! 


-here’s Thompson coming out to sea.” 


Then there ensued g dialogue, incredible to 
landsmen, between these two sailors, the cap- 
tain of the ship and the captain of the foretop ; 
one perched on a stationary fragment of that 
vessel, the other drifting on a piano-forte; and 
both bawling at one another across the jaws of 
death. 

‘¢ Thompson ahoy !” 

“ Hal-lo!” 

“‘Whither bound?” 

‘‘Going out with the tide, and be d—d to 


‘¢ What, can’t ye swim ?” 

‘‘ Like a brass figure-head. It’s all over with 
poor Jack, Sir.” nee 

‘‘ All over? Don’t tell me! Look out ndw 
as you drift under our stern, and we'll lower 


you the four-inch hawser.” 


‘t Lord bless you, Sir; do, pray!” cried Thomp- 
rm losing his recklessness with the chance of 


By this time the shore was black with people, 
and a boat was brought down to the beach, but 
to attempt to launch it was to be sucked out to - 


At present all eyes were fixed on Thompson 
drifting to destruction. | 

Dodd cut the four-inch hawser, and Vespa- 
sian, on deck, lowered it with a line, so that 
Thompson presently drifted right athwart it: 
‘¢ All right, Sir!” said he, grasping it: and 
amidst thundering acclamations was drawn to 
land full of salt-water and all but insensible. 
The piano landed at Dunkirk, three weeks 
later. 

In the bustle of this good and smart action, 
the tide retired perceptibly. “@ 

By-and-by the sea struck lower and with less 
weight. 

At nine p.m. Dodd took his little party down 
on deck again, being now the safest place; for 
the mast might go. : 

It was a sad scene: the deck was now dry, ° 
and the dead bodieg/lay quiet round them, with 
glassy eyes: and, grotesquely horrible, the long 
hair of two or three was stiff and crystallized 


-with the saltpetre in the ship. 


Mrs. Beresford clung to Vespasian: she held 
his bare black shoulder with one white and jew- 
eled hand, and his wrist with the other, tight. 
‘‘Oh, Mr. Black,” said she, ‘‘how brave you 
are! It is incredible. Why you came back! 
I must feel a brave man with both my hands, or 
I shall die. Your skin is nice and soft too. I 
shall never outlive this dreadful day.” 

And, now that the water was too low to wash 
them off the hawser, several of the ship’s com- 
pany came back to the ship to help the women 
down. | 

By noon the Agra’s deck was thirty feet from 
the sand. The rescued ones-wanted to break 
their legs and necks: but Dodd would not per- 
mit even that. He superintended the whole ma- 
neeuvre, and lowered, first the dead, then the 
living, not omitting the poor goat, who was mo- 
tionless and limp with fright. © 

When they were all safe on the sand, Dodd 
stood alone upon the poop a minute, cheered by 
all the sailors, French and English, ashore; 
oa slid down a rope and rejoined his compan- 

ons. 
To their infinite surprise, the undaunted one 
was found to be sniveli 

‘‘Oh dear, what is 
Beresford, tenderly. | 

‘“‘The poor Agra, ma’am! She was such a 
beautiful sea-boat: and just look at her now! 
Never sail again: never! never! She was a 
little crank in beating, I can’t deny it: but how 
she did fly with the wind abaft! She sank a 
pirate in the straits, and weathered a hurricane 
off the Mauritius; and after all for a lubber to 
go-“nd lay her bones ashore in a fair wind: 
poor dear beauty.” 

He maundered thus, and kept turning back to 
look at the wreck, till he happened to lay his 
hand on his breast. He stopped in the middle 
of his ridiculous lament, wore a look of self- 
reproach, and cast his eyes upward in heart-felt 
gratitude. 

The companions of so many adventures dis- 


e matter?” said Mrs. 


A hospitable mayoress entertained Mrs. Beres- 
ford and suite: and she took to her bed; for she 
fell seriously ill as soon as ever she could do it 
with impunity. 

Colonel Kenealy went off to Paris: ‘I'll gain 
that any way by being wrecked,” said he. 

If there be a lover of quadrupeds here, let 
him know that Billy’s weakness proved his 
strength. Being brandied by a good-natured 
French sailor, he winked his eye; being bran- 
died greatly he staggered up; and butted his 
tor, like a man. 

- Fallalove had dry clothes and a blazing fire 


ready for Dodd at a little rude auberge: he 


sat over it and dried a few bank-notes he had 
loose about him, and examined his greater treas- 
ure, his children’s. The pocket-book was much 
stained, but no harm whatever done to the con- 


A, tn the midst of this employment the shadow | 


of an enormous head was projected right upon 

Turning with a start he saw a face at the win- 
dow; one a those vile mugs which are found 
to perfection among the canaille of the French 
nation; bloated, blear-eyed, grizzly, and wild- 
beast-like. - The ugly thing, on being confront- 
ed, passed slowly out of the sun, and Dodd 


thought no more of it. | 


The owner of this sinister visage was André 
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Thibout, of whom it might be said, like face 
like life; for he was one of those ill-omened 
creatures, who feed upon the misfortunes of 
their kind, and stand on shore in foul weather 
hoping the worst, instead of praying for the 
best: briefly, a wrecker. He and his comrade, 
Jacques Moinard, had heard the Agra’s gun 
fired, and come down to batten -on the wreck: 
but lo! at the turn of the tide, there were gens 
d’armes and soldiers lining the beach; and the 
Bayonet interposed between Theft and Misfor- 
tune. So now the desperate pair were prowling 
about like hungry, baffled wolves, curses on their 
lips, and rage at their hearts. 


Dodd was extremely anxious to get to Bark- 
ington before the news of the wreck; for oth- 
erwise he knew his wife and children would suf- 
fer a year’s agony in a single day. The only 
chance he saw was to get to Boulogne in time 
to catch the Nancy sailing ‘packet; fop it was 
her day. But then Boulogne was eight leagues 
distant, and there was no public conveyance 
going. Fullalove, entering heartily into his 
feelings, was gone to look for horses to hire, 
aided by the British Consul. The black hero 
was up stairs clearing out with a pin two holes 
that had fallen into decay for want of use. 
Those holes were in his ears. 

And now, worn out by anxiety and hard work, 
Dodd began to nod in his chair by the fire. 

He had not been long asleep when the hideous 
face of Thibout reappeared at the window, and 
watched him: presently a low whistle was ut- 
tered outside, and soon the two ruffians enter- 
ed the room, and, finding the landlady there as 
well as Dodd, called for a little glass apiece of 
absinthe: while drinking it they cast furtive 
glances toward Dodd, and waited till she should 
go about her business, ‘and leave them alone 
with’ him. 

But the good woman surprised their looks, and 
knowing the character of the men, poured out a 
cup of coffee from a great metal reservoir by the 
fire, and waked Dodd without ceremony: *‘ Voici 
votre café, Monsieur!” making believe he had 
ordered it. 

Merci, replied he, for his wife 
had taught him a little French.-: ! 

“*Qne may sleep mal & propos,” muttered the 
womaninhis ear. ‘*My man is at the fair, and 
there are people here, who are not worth any 
great things.” - | 

Dodd rubbed his eyes and saw those two foul 
faces at the end of the kitchen: for such it was, 
though called salle & manger. ‘‘ Humph!” said 
he; and instinctively buttoned his coat. 

At that Thibout touched Moinard’s knee un- , 
der the table. 

Fullalove came in soon after, to say he had 
got two horses, and they would be here in a 
quarter of an hour. 

‘** Well, but Vespasian, how is he to go?” in- 
quired Dodd. 

‘* Oh, we’ll send him on ahead, and then ride | 
and tie.” 

No, no,” said Dodd, ‘‘I’ll go ahead. That 
will shake me up. I think I should tumble off 
alhorse; I’m so dead sleepy.” 

Accordingly he started to walk on the road to 
Boulogne. 


He had not been gone three minutes when 
Moinard sauntered out. 

Moinard had not.been gone two minutes when ; 
Thibout strolled out. 

Moinard kept Dodd in sight, and Thibout kept 
Moinard. 


The horses were brought soon after; but un- 
fortunately the pair did not start immediately ; 
though, had they known it, every moment was 
precious. They wasted time in argument, Ves- 
pasian had come down with a diamond ring in 
one ear, and arubyinthe other. Fullalove saw 
this retrograde step, and said, grimly: “ Have 
_ you washed but half your face, or—is this a re- 
turn to savagery ?” 

Vespasian wore an air of offended dignity: 
*“No, Sar, these yar decorations come off a lady 
ob i cibilization: Missy Beresford donated em 
me. Says she, ‘Massah Black’—yah! yah! She 
always nicknomnates dis child Massa Black— 
‘while I was praving Goramighty for self and 
pickaninny, I seen you out of one corner of my 
eye admirationing my rings; den just you taKe 
em,’ says dat ar aristocracy: ‘for I don’t ad- 
mirationize em none; I’ve been shipwrecked.’ 
* So I took em wid incredible condescension; and 
dat ar beautiful lady says to me, ‘Oh, get along 
wid your nonsense about colored skins! I have 
inspectionated your conduct, Massah Black, and 
likewise your performances on the slack rope,’ 
says she, ‘in time of shipwreck: and darn me,’ 
says she, ‘but you are a man, you are.’ ‘No, 
Missy,’ says I, superciliously, ‘dis child am not 
a man, if you please, but a colored gemman.’” 
He added, he had put them in his ears because 
the biggest would not go on his little finger. 

‘Fullalove groaned. ‘‘ And, of course, the next 
thing, you'll ring your snout like a pig, or a 
Patagonian; there, come along, ye darn’d— 
Anomaly.” | 

He was going to say ‘‘ Cuss,” but remember- 
ing his pupil’s late heroic conduct, softened it. 
down to Anomaly. 

But Vespasian always measured the force of 
words by their length or obscurity. “ Anomaly” 
cut him to the heart: he rode off in moody si- 
lence and dejection, asking himself sorrowfully 
what he had done that such a mountain of vitu- 
peration should fall on him. ‘‘ Anomaly! 

They cantered along in silence; for Fullalove 
was digesting this new trait in his pupil; and 
asking himself could he train it out; or must he 
. cross it out. Just outgide the town they met 
Captain Robarts walking in; behad. landed 
_ three miles off down the coast. ‘* Hallo!” said 


“TI suppose- you thought I was drowned ?” 


-»*Fullalove replied: “Well, Captain; that is 
only one mistake more, I reckon.” 

About two English miles from the town they 
came to a long straight slope up and down, where 
they could see a league before them; and there 
they caught sight of David Dodd’s tall figure 
mounting the opposite rise. 

Behind him at some little distance were two 
men going the same way, but on the grass by the 
os whereas David was on the middle of 


_ “He walks well for Jacky Tar!” said Fulla- 


ve. 

‘* Iss Sar,” said Vespasian, sulkily ; ‘‘ but dis 
‘analogy’ tink he not walk so fast as those two 
behind him, cos they catch him up.” ~ 

Now Vespasian had hardly uttered these words, 
when a thing occurred, so sudden and alarming, 
that the speaker’s eyes protruded, and he was 
dumbfounded a moment; the next a loud cry 
burst from both him and his companion at once ; 
and they lashed their horses to the gallop and 
went tearing down the hill in a fury of rage and 
apprehension. 


Mr. Fullalove was right, I think: a sailor is 
seldom a smart walker; but Dodd was a crick- 
eter, you know, as well: he swung along at a 
good pace, and in high spirits. He had lost no- 
thing but a few clothes, and a quadrant, and a 
chronometer ; it was a cheap wreck to him, and 
a joyfal one: for peril t is present delight. 
He had saved his life; and what he valued more, 
his children’s money. Never was that dear com- 
panion of his perils so precious to him as now. 
One might almost fancy that, by some strange 
sympathy, he felt the immediate happiness of his 
daughter depended on it. Many in my day be- 
lieve that human minds can thus commanicate, 
overleaping material distances. Not knowing I 
can’t say. However, no such solution is really 
needed here. All the members of a united and 
loving family feel together, and work together—- 
without specific concert—though hemispheres lie 
between: it is one of the beautiful traits of trae 
family affection: now the Dodds, father, mother, 
sister, brother, were more one in heart and love 
than any other family I ever saw: woe to them 
if they had not. 

David, then, walked toward Boulogne that 
afternoon a happy man. Already he tasted by 
anticipation the warm caresses of his wife and 
children, and saw himself seated at the hearth, 
with those beloved ones clustering close round 
him. How would he tell them Its adventures— 
Its dangers fram pitates—Its loss at sea—lIts re- 
covery—Its wreck—lIts coming ashore dry as a 
bone: and conclude by taking It out of his bo- 
som, and dropping It in his wife’s lap with cheer 


- boys cheer! 


rudging on in this delightful reverie, his ear 
detected a pit pat at some distance behind him: 
he looked round with very slight curiosity, and 
saw two men coming up: even in that hasty 
glance he recognized the foul face of André 
Thibout: a face not to be forgotten in a day. 
I don’t know how it was, but he saw in a mo- 
ment that face was after him to rob him: and 
he naturally enough concluded It was their ob- 
ject. 

And he was without a weapon; and they were 
doubtless armed. Indeed Thibout was swinging 
a heavy cudgel. 

Poor Dodd’s mind went into a whirl, and his 
body into a cold sweat. In such moments men 
live a year. To gain a little time he walked 


but oh his eyes roved wildly to each side of the 
road for a chance of escape. Hesawnone. To 
his right was a precipitous rock; to his left a 
profound ravine with a torrent below, and the 
sides scantily clothed with fir-trees and bushes: 
he was in fact near the top of a long rising 
ground called ‘‘le mauvais céte,’’ on account of 
a murder commi there two hundred years 


Presently he heard the men close behind him. 
At the same moment he saw at the side of the 


ravine a flint stone about the of two fists: 


he made but three swift strides, snatched it up, 
and turned to meet the robbers, drawing himself 
up high and showing fight inevery inch. | 

The men were upon him. His change of 
attitude was so sudden and fiery that they re- 
coiled a step. But it was only for a moment: 
they had gone too far to retreat; they divided, 
and ‘Thibout attacked him om his left with up- 
lifted cudgel, and Moinard on his right with a 
long glittering knife: the latter, to guard his 
head from the stone, whipped off his hat and 
“held it before his head: *‘ but Dodd was what is 
called ‘‘left handed :” ‘‘ambidexter” would be 
nearer the mark ; he carved and wrote with his 
right hand, heaved weights and flung cricket 
balls with his left. He stepped forward, flung 
the stone in Thibout’s face with perfect precision, 
and that bitter impetus a good thrower lends at 
the moment of delivery: and almost at the same 
moment shot out his right hand and caught 
-Moinard by the throat. Sharper and fiercer 
collision was never seen than of these three. 

Thibout’s face crashed ; his blood squirted all 
round the stone; and eight yards off lay that 
assailant on his back. 

Moinard was niore fortunate: he got two 
inches of his knife into Dodd’s left shoulder, at 
the very moment Dodd canght him in his right 


grasped him felly by the throat; another seized 
his knife arm and twisted it back like a child’s: 
he kicked and struggled furiously: but in half a 
minute the mighty English arm, and iron fingers, 
held the limp body of Jacques Moinard, with its 
eyes protruding, and livid tongue lolling down 


Bullalove. 


i to his chin: a few seconds more, and with the 


swiftly on, pretending not to have noticed them: - 


‘to the town stiff and sore; and supped 


hand vice. And now one véngeful hand of iron: 


same stalwart arm that kept his relaxed and 
sinking hody from falling, Dodd gave him one. 
fierce whirl round to the edge of the road, then 
put a foot to his middle, and spurned his carcass 
with amazing force and fury down the precipice. 
Crunch, crunch! it plunged from tree to tree, 
from bush to bush, and at last rolled into a thick 
bramble and there stuck in the form of a cres- 
cent. . But Dodd had no sooner sent him head- 


‘long by that mighty effort, than his own sight 


darkened, his head swam, and, after staggering 
a little way, he sank down in a state bordering 
on insensibility. 

Meantime Fullalove and Vespasian were gal- 
loping down the opposite hill to his rescue. 

Unfortunately André Thibout was not dead ; 
nor even mortally wounded. He was struck on 
the nose and mouth: that nose was flat for the 
rest of his life, and half his front teeth were bat- 
tered out of their sockets: but he fell, not from 
the brain being stunned, but the body driven to 
earth by the mere physical force of so moment- 
ous a blow: knocked ‘down like anine-pin. He 
now sat up bewildered, and found himself in a 
pool of blood, his own. He had little sensation 
of pain; but he put his hand to his face and 
found scarce a trace of his features; and his 
hand came away gory. He 

Rising to his feet, he saw Dodd sitting at 
some distance : his first impulse was to fly from 
so terrible an antagonist: but, as he made for 
the ravine, he observed that Dodd was in a help- 
less condition: wounded perhaps by Moinard. 
And where was Moinard ? | | 

Nothing visible of him but his knife: that lay 
glittering in the 

Thibout, with anxious eye turned toward 
Dodd, kneeled to pick it up: and in the act a 
drop of his own blood fell on the dust beside it. 
He snarled like a wounded tiger; spat out half 
a dozen teeth: and crept on tip-toe to his safe 
revenge. 

Awake from your lethargy, or you are a dead 
man! 

No. Thibout got to him unperceived, and the 
knife glittered over his head. 

At this moment the air seemed to fill with 


clattering hoofs and voices, and a pistol-shot 


rang. Dodd heard and started, and so saw his 
ril. He put up his left hand to parry the blow; 
ut feebly. Luckily for im Thibout’s eyes were 
now turned another way, and glaring with stu- 
pid terror out of his mutilated visage: a girantic, 
mounted fiend, with black face and white gleam- 
ing, rolling eyes, was coming at him like the 
wind, uttering horrid howls; Thibout launched 
himself at the precipice with a shriek of dismay, 
and went rolling after his comrade: but, ere he 
had gone ten yards, he fell across a young larch- 
tree, and hung balanced. Up came the foaming 
horses: Fullalove dismounted hastily and fired 
three deliberate shots down at Thibout from his 
revolver. He rolled off, and never stopped again 


_till he splashed into the torrent, and lay there, 
staining it with blood from his battered face and . 


perforated shoulder. 

Vespasian jumped off, and with glistening eyes 
administered some good brandy.to Dodd. “He, 
unconscious of his wound, a‘slight one, relieved 
their anxiety by assuring them somewhat faintly 
he was not hurt, but that, ever since that ‘‘tap 
on the head” he got in the Straits of Gaspar, 
any angry excitement told on him, made his 
head swim, and his temples seem to swell from 
the inside : 

‘*T should have come off second best but for 
you, my dear friends. Shake hands over it, do! 
Oh, Lord bless you! Lord bless you both! As 
for yoy, Vespasian, I do think you are my guard- 
ian angel.. Why, this is the second time you’ve 
saved It. No, it isn’t: for it’s the third.” 

Now you git along, Massa Capn,” said ¥Ves- 
pasian. ‘* You bery good man, ridicalous good 
man: and dis child arn’t no gardening angel at 
all; he ar a darned Anatomy” (with such a look 
of offended dignity at Fullalove), | 

After examining the field of battle, and com- 
paring notes, they mounted Dodd on Vespasian’s 
horse, and walked quietly till Dodd’s head got 
better; and then they cantered on three abreast, 
Vespasian in the middle with one sinewy hand 
on each horse’s mane; and such was his mus- 
cular power that he often relieved his feet by 
lifting himself clean-into the air: and the rest 
of the time his toe but touched the ground: and 
he sailed like an ostrich: and grinned and chat- 
tered like a monkey. ; 

Sad to relate neither Thibout. nor Moinard 
was ended. The guillotine stood on its rights. 
Meantime, what was left of them crawled back 
together 
—Moinard on liquids only—and vowed revenge 
on all wrecked . 

The three reached Boulogne in. time for the 
Nancy, and put Dodd on board: the pair decided 
to go to the Yankee Paradise—Paris. 

They parted with regret and tenderly like old 
tried friends; and Vespasian told Dodd, with 
the tears in his eyes, that, though he was in point 
of fact only a darned Anemone, he felt like a 


colored Gemman at parting from his dear old | 


Captgin. 
The master of the Nancy knew Dodd well, 
and gave him a nice cot to sleepin. He tum- 
bled in with a bad headache, and quite worn 
out; and never woke for fifteen hours. 

And when he did wake he was safe at Bark- 


He and It landed on the quay. He made for 
home. 

On the way he passed Hardie’s Bank; a firm 
synonymous in his mind with the Bank of En- 
gland. 

A thrill of joy went through him. Now It 
was safe. When he first sewed It on in China, 
It seemed secure nowhere except on his own 
person. But, since then, the manifold perils by 
sea and land It had encountered through being 
on him, had caused a strong reaciivu in his mind 


| on that-point. He longed to see It safe out of 


_his own hands, and in good custody. 

He made for Hardie’s door with a joyful rush, 
waved his cap over his head in triumph, and en- 
sa | Bank with It, 


THE CAPTURE OF THE REBEL 
IRON-CLAD “ ATLANTA.” 


Ws illustrate on page 440 the capture of the fa- 
mous rebel iron-clad Atlanta, alias Fingal, by the 
monitor Weehawken, Captain Rodgers. Our pic- 
ture is from a sketch by an attentive amateur now 
at Admiral Du Pont’s head-quatters. A letter to 
the Washington National Intelligencer thus graph< 


ically describes the affair : 
in Warsaw Sound of the Confederate iron- 
clad A alias Fi >» by Ca Rodgers, cf the 


action has proved the advantage and terrible efficacy of the 


eff thanp gues, the 
e 
sition to them. 
ation of prom pturing our iron-clads—the Wee 
Ca rs, and the Nahant, Captain 


fired three of her heavy ore the Weehawken 
nch throwing a solid 
; that first shot vir- 


ot of four hundred and f : . 
tually decided the action, for the terrible missile tore 
through her thick iron plating, backed by twenty-four 
inches of solid timber, as if it were stubble, and prostrated 
part @ mere concussion, without all 
of her Heutennite told me he cna stra 
down by it, and, though untouched, he could not get up 
for ten minutes. The next shot struck one of the iron port- 
stoppers, knocking it into fragments, and wounding seven- 
teen men. The third shot smashed the top of the pilot- 
house, wounding two of the pilote, and stunned the two 
men at the wheel, prostrating the whole four on the floor 
of the pilot-home. The fourth shot struck her on the 
knuckle; that is, where the iron casemate joins at a sharp 
angle the iron plating of the side; and the fifth shot went 
through her smoke-stack, «Every shot struck her, the pre- 
cision of fire being admirable.. The first gun was pointed 
by Captain Rodgers himself. After the fifth gun she haul- 
ed down her » and run up a white one. The whole 
thing, from the of the first gun, was over in fifteen 
minutes, and never were men so utterly confounded and 
surprised at a result as were her officers. So confident 
were they of success that two steamers came down to tow 
the prizes back’ to Savannah, and they were filled with 
ladies to witness the fight and certain victory. 

The Atlanta has cost the rebel Government a million of 
dollars—of our mone}, not Confederate paper—and ehe is 
filled with valuable stores. Their plan was, after captur- 
ing the Weehawken and Nahant, to join thé iron-clads in 
Charleston harbor, and raise the blockade of all the South- 
ern porte; for they con r her as a sea-going cruiser. 
What infinite mischief has been saved by her capture, to 
say nothing of its great moral effect by demonstrating the 
immense effectiveness of our Monitors, and c:wing the 
rebels in their future movements with their ivon-rvofed 


Merrimacs! 

Captain Downs, in the Nahant, was gallantly endeavor- 
ing to run close alongside the Atlanta, so as to give her an 
effective fire at very close quarters, believing,.from the 
advices they had of her, that his shot would not penetrate 
at a distance which was greater than that of the Wechavr- 
ken, but the fight was so promptly settled that he had not 
of a single shot, and the Weehawken 
only five. 

The machinery of the Atlanta is untouched, and she will 
be at once added to this squadron; for her other injuries 
do no’ interfere with her active service. : 

This vessel has been a perfect thorn in the flesh; for she 
has required constant watching, and — at any time 
have taken advantage of the absence of iron-clads on 
other service to come here and destroy all our wooden ves. 
sels, not only store-ships and transporte, but also our wood- 
en vessels of war; and great credit is due to her ape 
for they handled their vessel with consummate skil ana 
the result is a cause of great and general 
throughout the squadron. 

A correspondent of the Philadelphia Inquirer 
gives the following elaborate account of the At- 

lanta: 


fore and aft, and two 6-inch guns on eac 
hese guns are all the Brooks guns, which, rec- 
ollect, made such good execution against our -clads in 
the late attack on Charleston. They are also rifled, and 
throw that long steel-pointed missile of English manufac- 
ture. The Atlanta has two magazines, one fore and one 
aft, well protected, and upon opening one of them, five 
hundred rounds of am tion were found in it. The 
other magazine is su to contain the same amount, 
and, indeed. her officers say that she has on board one 
thousand rounds. When you coi sider that one hundred 
rounds is a ship’s regular armament you can not but con- 


The Aflents to armed six Gaus, ene poet 
h 


She had also, in addition, a plentiful supply of torpedoes, 
cutlasses, boarding pikes, guns, revolvers, etc. Her arma- 

She has, inside, three decks; first, the 200 
feet long by 40 wide; immediately below this is a deck 
280 feet long, which is subdivided into the captain’s cabin 
aft, ward-room, the petty officers’ quarters, and forward 
the men's quarters. Below this deck is the third, the or- 
1 tored all the stores, provisions, 


the old Fingal. They were built on the Clyde, and are 


models for. their beauty and action. “ 

First and on the outside were wrought-iron six 
inches wide by two inches thick, runni 
with her side, above and be- 


tened to the outside layer by the rivets. 
Within this layer, and fastened to it, were two 
of live-oak two-inch also 
and y3 these were two more 


4 
- could pe it by four inches of wrought-iron, four 
inches of live-oak, and four inches of Georgia pine. 


at an t 
o het lower edge of the roof is 20 inches above 
water-mark, so that she stands above the water about 8 
feet. From her aft roof edge it is 50 feet to the stern- 
t, and from her fore roof edge it is also 50 feet to her 
con The distance from her gun-deck to her keel is 16 
feet and a fraction over. Her steering a is per- 
fect, and ber rudder completely in the water, 
thereby Her iron 
2 feet below 


clude that the Atlanta's cruise intended some damage. | 


a sp air, and the most important 
" naval capture of the war. She is the finest and most pow- 
erful vessel the Confederates have ever had, and far more ‘ 
e was discovered approaching in the gray of the 
morning, when the Weekmshon slipped her cable and stood 
down the Sound, but soon turned toward her gigantic op- 
ent, closely followed by the Nahant. The 
| 
| 
| 
ago. 
| 
etc. Immediately fore and aft of this deck are the maga- 
zines. The engines and their necessary complements of 
course occupy the centre of the vessel. These engines are 
the same which were. in her when she ran the blockade as 
low, by rivets and bolts. _ these bars, horizontally, | 
and on the inside, ran bars of like material and ern, 
series of her armor. You will thus see that her armor is 
Her cin gy however, were made especially strong. 
| Extra layers of iron and plank, so that the embrasure 
measures, from the inside to the outside, forty inches. 
Her length from bow to stern-post is a small fraction - 
° over 800 feet. The gun-deck covering is, at its base, 200 
ington. feet long and 40 feet in width, and at its top 100 feet in 
ee by 14 feet in breadth. You will thus see that her 
does not slope all the way up, but has a very respect- 
able top deck. From the gun-deck to the roof the perpen- 
dicular height is 6 feet, and the sides of the roof sloping 
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Tib LATE KEAK-AUMIGAL by Brapy.] 


THE LATE ADMIRAL FOOTE. 


We publish herewith a portrait of the late Rear- 
Admiral AnprEw Hutu Foores, who died in this 
city on 26th June. 3 

‘The Admiral was born in New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, on September 12, 1806, and was consequently 
nearly fifty-seven when he died. He entered the 
navy in 1822, obtained a warrant of Midshipman 
in 1824, passed Midshipman in 1827, and Lieuten- 
ant in 1810. His services on board the John 
Adams, Cumberiand, and other famous vessels of 
our navy are well remembered. In 1849 he ob- 
tained the command of the brig Perry, and was 
sent to the coast of Africa, where he took an active 
part in suppressing the slave-trade. - In 1856 he 
took the command of the Portsmouth, and sailed for 
the Indies. It was on that cruise that the 
affair of the Barrier Forts took place, which we 
find thus detailed in the Herald: - 

While retiring in his on a 
barrier forte, mounting one hu 
the opened fire upon his boat, which Commodore 
Foote returned only with his revolver. A brisk fire was 
kept up upon his boat; but after passing the first fort he 
returned to his ship, rather than have his boat destroyed, 


as it otherwise would have been, and d the outrage 
rging him to vi 


g the Canton 
and seventy-six guns, 


to the Commodore, u 
our insulted flag by an attack upon the forts. On the fol- 


lowing day, November 20, the Portsmouth and Levant 
moved up the river toward the fort; but, the Levant 
grounding, the Portsmouth, bearing the Commodore's 


SS 
~ > 


These fortifications were built 


Captain. 


flag, anchored under a brisk fire four hundred and ninety 
yards from the nearest fort, and for two hours and twenty 
minutes withstood, and finally silenced, the fire of the fort 
commonly n as the “ Barrier Fort.” The Commo- 
dore, who had been suffering from ill health, left the ship 
the next day and returned to Whampons, and entered upon 
negotiations with Yeh, the late celebrated Governor of . 
Canton. The Lerant, getting afloat, ran up to the Pourte- 
mouth on the fellowing day, and the two ships were 
in position ready to act as circumstances might require. 
Karly in the morning of the 2ist the two ships opened 
fire upon the remaining forte, which was returned with a 
deal of spirit for the epace of an hour, when Commander 
Foote, with Commanders Bell and Smith, landed a force 
of two hundred and eig taken from the ships of 
the respective captains, stormed the nearest and stron- 
gest fort. The following day the third and fourth forts 
were stormend and captured. The Chinese defended their 
forts with five thousand men, and in the first attack had 
killed and wounded about four hundred, while the Ameri- 
cans only numbered a loes of forty-four killed and wounded. 
granite, nine feet in thick- 
ness; but the famous 8-inch gun of sixty-three hundred 
weight, with the 8-inch shells, made a breach in the first 
fort through which the 


struck up ** Columbia” and “ Yankee 

On his return to the United States he was ap- 
pointed to the command of the Brooklyn Navy- 
yard, and in 1861 received his appointment as 
When the rebellion broke out, he wa 


AP 


d 
ry 
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4 
| and take possession. The English French were lond | q 

| in their praises of the squadron for the result of this plucky 
pl | fight; and as the Portemouth dropped down"the river, the 4 
. British Admiral, Sir Michael Seymour's ship, as well as 
/ a his Commodore’s vessel, manned the rigging, and gave 
| — three rousing cheers for the Portsmouth, while their bands 

MAJOR sy Baapy,—{Sun Pace) 


‘commission as Rear- 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. _ | 


- 


charged with the duty of fitting out the Mississippi 
Flotilla. ° How well he did that the history of the. 
war is there to tell. The Herald says: 


The fet under Foote attacked and took Fort Henry cn 
1 ent unaid ; 
eapeured the rebel Iutteries at Donelzon on the 14: hot- 


Harris from Donelson, on 
of 34, 2 1862, when the gun-boat fight was 
at ite height, ‘‘ The Federal gun-boats are destroying 
For God's sake send us all the help you can 
land-force of the enemy : — 

iron hell-hounds in Ay 


On the Sabbath after the capture of Fort H quite a 
co the little Presbyte- 


ed in vain; and it soon t that were 
to go home sermonless. Just then the old Flag oa 
he was then, a went forward to the 

the service with prayer. 
the audience to restrain their applause when ke 
in the aisle, coming as he did from the scene af and 
the. winner of a whose merits were every 
tongue; but, the first buzz of wondering over, congre- 
gation bowed in silence and awe, the more becanse 


é@d such a sermon as had heard 
Clear, calm, eal, he proved, in truly eloquent 
t the happiness of man depended upon the condition 
beart, and not upon worldly prospe or peg 
After the sermon the congregation vied with each other 
endeavors to reach him to upon his suc- 


enemy.”’ 
Thre out the whole time Admiral Foote semmanded 


ppi squadron its oz 


cers, who 80 


He received a vote of from Congress, and his 
Admiral bore date of July 16, 1862. 

Notwithstanding his feeble health he earnestly 
desired active employment, and was appointed 
chief of the Bureau of Equipment at Washington, 
which post he vacated by direction of the depart- 
ment to supersede Commodore Dupont in command 
of the South Atlantic Squadron. | He was on his 
way thither when he fell sick at the Astor House 
and died, The writer, from whom we have already 
quoted, thus describes his death-scene: — 

He lay on his death-bed as calm and compiaisant as a 
man in the bloom of life, eater oe & the peculiar sound 


¢ his breathing one could have scarcely believed that he 
pees away. It did not seem gh a4 chamber of 


His life had been so exemplary rust in God 
so sure and that .one could des 
but the journey to a better and a brighter land. 

We left his room long after the daylight had darkened 
the gaslights, and when the earlier w were 
hastening to their various stations, full e@ pleasant 
thoughté which a review of his life had Here 


was a man who never entered a battle but previous 
ficers and men; a man who responsible to 
tga every life thrown away; a man addicted to no 
# mel in hopes of living pag life, and one 
our naval service. He was now fast 
to “that J who would say, ** Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant.” 
Later Saturday morning he rapidly failed; but after ten 
o'clock he revived, and was moderately comfortable dur- 
ing the middie of the day. His eldest som arrived during 
the day, and sat beside the bedside of his father during 
the whole oftheday. During the earlier part of the evening 
the Admiral seemed to have gained considerabie s 
and at times talked considerable, but his mind still wan-. 
dered. Captain Rowan and Surgeon Williams were pres- 
ent, and watched him with tenderness and care. His feet 
were much warmer than they had been for some time, and 
it was thought he might live the night. 
From Saturflay last up to the present time the Admiral 


‘ changed but little, save that he had daily grown weaker, 


at times brightening up, and in a few hours afterward 
sinking. His system wes one of great strength, and the 
disease had a@ powerful will and strong constitution to 
master, 


Yesterday, however, he failed rapidly, and after sundown 
it was known that he could not live until midnight. The 
writer was present at his death-bed; which was surround- 
ed by his family, Captain Sandford, and the attending 
servants. 

At ten o'clock he sunk so rapidly that all present felt 
that his time’was numbered by minutes. In appearance 
he was much wasted away, scarcely moving, and he looked 
calm and peaceful. 

At eighteen minutes past ten o'clock he ceased to breathe, 
end his spirit winged its way to the God who gave it. 


MAJOR KIERNAN. 


MAjyor James L. Kiernan, whose likeness we 
give on page 445, is a New Yorker, a graduate in 
medicine of the University of New York, and be- 
fore the war editor,of the New York Medical 
and Professor of Natural History and Physiology 
in the Public Schools. 

He entered the army as surgeon of the 69th New 
York, and subsequently was in the 5th Kentucky, 
on General Frémont’s staff; in the 8d Missouri State 
militia; a volunteer attached to the ist Missouri 
cavalry, which had the advance in Curtis's pursuit. 
of Price into Arkansas; and was, for services ren- 
dered, appointed on the ist March, 1862, to the 
position which he has since held in the 6th Mis- | 
souri cavalry. 

_ When Major Kiernan entered this regiment, he 


- was informed by Colonel C. Wright that though 


he was commissioned as Surgeon, yet he must fight 
as Major ; that “he would have none but fighting 
men in his regiment, as the military necessities of 
frontier warfare required it.”” 
Major Kiernan so well obeyed that Wright after- 
ward declared that the only difficulty he had was 


_. in keeping him back from too recklessly exposing 


himself. Now on the wild scout, foremost in the 


' dishing charge, or in the midst of the battle; again 


the kind, skillful surgeon, as many a poor wounded 
Western soldier can testify, he gained an ogee 
name as surgeon and soldier. 

At length, last November, the scene of his oper- 


ations shifted from the barren hills of the Ozark 
range to the alluvial swamps of Southern Arkansas, 
and Mississippi, and with his regiment 
he was constantly on the scout on both sides of the 
River Mississippi, from Helena, Arkansas, to the 
country ateund Vicksburg. 
. Subjoined i¢-aft-incident which is taken from the 
St. Louis Demotrat of 9th ult. It is an extract from 


ploit which, for usefulness, I 

the of Ma five ambulances having been captnred 
On y am ca 

6th Missouri ca ¢ Colonel C. 9 

were ordered from 8p to recapture them or 

take, in case of failing to do so, 


threw out heavy 

or Kiernan uring this time, almost insens- 
ible at the rion o’ was received 


“galas Kiernan has been strongly recommended 
by all the leading officers of Grant’s army, as well 
as by those of the Department of Missouri, and the 
Governors of Virginia, Illinois, and Indiana, to the 
President for promotion in the line. 

He had a most agreeable interview with the 
President at the White House a few days since, 
and the President has his case in consideration. 


THE SIEGE OF PORT HUDSON. 


On page 437 we reproduce three sketches by 
Mr. Hamilton, illustrating the progress of events 
at Port Hudson. Mr. Hamilton writes: 

“The progress of the war is. perpetually bring- 
ing into notice places hitherto scarcely known, 
even by name, beyond the few residents in their 
immediate vicinity. Springfield Landing is one 
of these. This spot is situated some seventeen 
miles above Baton Rouge, on the left bank of the 
river, and at present serves as a dépot and landing 
for our troops, ammunition, etc., during their op- 
erations upon Port Hudson. 

“‘It is astonishing what changes are instantane- 
ously produced under the magical presence of an 
army; the most barren spot assuming.in a day, as 
if by the wand of an enchanter, all the character- 
istics of a town or village. We present a view of 
Springfield Landing as it appears covered with 
army stores, ammunition, horses and wagons, ar- 
tillery, etc., constantly disembarking and going 
onward to the field of action. 

**In the distance the river takes a sudden bend 
to the right, where Port Hudson is located, and 
unseen from our present point of view. The BMo- 

Richmond, and Genesee are represen 4d 
firing at the forts. 

“Our two other sketches are faithful povtne it- 
ures of two selected as head-quertets in 
General Banks’s present campaign. They are in- 
teresting merely as representations of Southern 
scenery, and of places suddenly brought into noto- 
at by the war.” 


THE SIEGE OF VICKSBURG. 


WE continue, on page 436, to illustrate the prog- 
ress of the siege of Vicksburg, from sketches by Mr. 
Theodore R. Davis. Mr. Davis writes: 

‘““THE SAPS AND PARALLELS OF GENERAL 
CORPS. 

“Each hour’s labor of our gallant men makes 

such a change in the scene that it must be a busy 


the the readers of Harper's 
the workings of this regular siege. 
“The skill that General M‘Pherson has shown 


nett gives genenal confiience in 
‘Men digging, day after day, under a sun whose 
ardent rays seem to give color to the story told of. 
the maternal African, ‘who, having left one of her 
sunny side of a convenient sand- 
n to 
‘Certainly it is very hot, 
steadily, and with a comprehension of plan that is 


sketched. In the centre of the sketch, and direct- 
ly over our advanced battery is 
‘rebel’ work Fort Hill; still over this, and in the, 
distance, Vicksburg is seen; too, in the distance, 
rises the smoke of our transports and gun-boats, 
marking the course of the great river for whose 
uninterrupted tit this mighty labor is pro- 
essi 

or sap is-at the moment just un- 
der the corner of the rebel work. 

‘< To-morrow will see another sap. Maybe its 
results, borne by poner. will be published with 
this sketch.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
A CARD. 


Important to Tourists. Mr. Semmons begs to inform 
the Travelling Public that he has consented to open a 
branch of his store at 

No. 123 Broadway, opp. Post Office, 


be fo Jendid assortment of his cele- 
where may Tele. 


suitable for tourists and 
The business in New York will still be open. Catalogues 
sent free by enclosing stamp. 
SEMMONS, Oculist’s 


Optician, 
669} Broadway, opp. Bond 8t., N. Y. 


Dvsvepsia Tablets, 


For me HEARTBURN, &c.— Manufac- 
on 
S. G. WELLING, No. 207 Centre St., New York. 


English 
. Soldier uses them. Only 2% cents per box or pot. 


surprising. But to the description of the scene 


Price | 50 cents per box. Sold by Druggists generally. 
MUSQUITO ALL NETS. 
MUSQUITO NEW NETS. 

JSQUITO .. KINDS NETS. 
MUSQUITO . of NETS. 
MUSQUI PATENT. SHIELDS. 
MUSQUITC CANOPIES SHIE 
MUSQ SHIELDS. 
Lace At Kelty’s Curtains. 
LACE No. ‘880 Broadway. CURTAINS. 
LACE CURTAINS. 
Holland & Gold Window Shades 
HOLLAND. and GOED WINDOW SHADES. 
HOLLAND GOLD WINDOW SHADES. 

Violin: te Stand Hot Weather. 


Italian, 4 lengths, 
Tunes of the world, for ei- 

Filageolet, 50 cents. Mu- 

ns’ Omnibus, 700 tanes for Violin, Flute, Cornet, &. 
$1. Mafjed.. EREDERICK BLUME, 208 Bowery, N. Y. 


‘Testimonials of 
free. ISAAC 


4 a 
OINTMENT. 


and 


VAN ANDEN’S ONE 
PORTABLE OOPYING 
Acknowledged af used it to be all al 


& CO. Ne. 106 Jone 
Street, N. Y. Send for a circular. 


A MONTH! I want to hire Agents in every 
75 ty at $75 a month, expenses any now 
Lc Family Sewing Machines. 


Ad 
8. MADISON, 


fred, Maine. 


mate; best fruit soil and markets in the Union; $15 to 
pply 


stamps 
BROWN & CO., No. 74 


150 Needles 25 Cents. 


Free by mall Needle nd Sewing 
Furnishing Depot, 442 Broadway, N. Y. 


— Dresses —V eiled Courtship— 
Money—How in Life in 
Pure Breath—Etc. In JOURNAL, 


mealies, 


Coats of 


Subscribers will forward to 
soldier in the Army a 
solid Silver with his 


engraved and 
ed to 


and style of Be 
ed. It can be 
any garment. 
DROWRE & MOORE, 
Mennfacturing Jewelers, 208 Broadway, New York, 


In solid 18 k. gold, $8 50. 


DRA! FROM LIFE. 


DR. ss AMBROSIA is a stimulating oily 
extract of Roots, Barks, and Herbs. It will cure all dis- 
eases Shthe oa scalp, and itching of the head; entirely erad- 
foates dandruff; prevents the hair from falling out, or 


turning prematurely y, causing it to grow thick and 
long. Sold by everywhere. Put up in a box 
containing two Price $1. 
DEH. STERLING, Sole 


Proprietor, 
Depot No. 493 Broadway. 


FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 
All Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, W 


po nage be sent, at half rates, by H EN’S 
No. 74 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


NATIONAL AMERICAN AMUSEMENT CARDS. 
Colonel for King, Goddess of Liberty for Queen, and Major - 


for Jack. 52 enameled cards to the pack. — 
Stars, and —— are the suits, and you can play all the 
— Three packs mailed free on receipt of One Dollar. 
usual discount tothe trade. Send for a‘ lar. Ad- 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING AG 
14 Chambers Street,.New York. 


BLOOD & CO 


., Manufacturers and Importers, 


chines. Send for Circular. 


BOO expense: We want Agents at $60 a month, 
paid, to sell our Everlasting Pencils, 
and 13 other new and curious articles. 

"SHAW & CLARK, Bid deford, Me. 


Gow PENS RETAILING AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
-—Genuine goods. Also, the best Fountain Pen in 
the world. One will write 8 to 12 hours. Send 
for circular. Gro. F. HA Manuf. ,64 Nassau St.,.N. 


VuceTaste are infallible for 
Bleeding Piles. _ Price §@ cents per 
Reference to ladies and gen- 
tlemen from all parts of the country can be had at office 
of the Proprietor, J. YOUNG, No. j, Broadway, N. Y. 
Lasers anp TaGs.—All kinds white and col- 
and Joten quantities to suit pur- 

at VICTOR E. UGER’S, 115 Chambers St. 


ATTENTION! 
Tux JEWELRY House wx THE WORLD. 


4g17 of assorted Jewelry for $50. Trade list sent 
~ 


L. 8. SALISBURY, Agt., Providence, R. I. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


We want ts in every Town and County to sell our 

Great, New, Indispensable, Novel, and Complete Cham- 
pion Prize Stationery Variety and Yankee Notion Pack- 

egos ; containing finest quality Writing Material, Yankee 

Soldier's Friend, Housekeeper’s Companion, Por- 

of Generals, Fifty sure Ways to cmd Rich, Needles, 


— Buttons, Thread, &c., &c. Contents of Pa 
worth over $300 all for 25 cents. We give afine Wate 
warranted toevery agent. Our Agents 


B15 6D day easy. e also give one 
Elegant gift of Fine Jewelry from our own factory with 
Send for New Circular, or call on 
RDS & Co., 87 and 89 Naesan St.,N.Y. Box 3181. 
Most Extensive Agency House in the U. 8. 


WONDERFUL. 


- The greatest Book ever published. Satifa 


teed to every one. of tan 


RICHARDS & Co., Pusiisrers, Box 3131 
87 and 39 Nassau Street, N. Y- . 


$1 6 00 PER DAY: 
wanted all through the the sell our New 


Style Camp Turemomerers (eight nt 
also, 20 other new and me tented Articles. 


Box 313 
RICHARDS & Co., 87 and 39 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


everywhere to sell our 

tal Warranted to stand Hot Water and Fire, and 
mend every Article. Fine Wa , that 
will sell for $15, given free to One elegant 


» New Style, cal 
y RICHARDS & Co., 87 and 89 Nassau St., N. Y. 


P. S.—One dozen Bottles Cement and 19 rich prizes 
gent on receipt of $1 75. 
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| Tour 1, 1068 
i Attention, Soldiers! 
; Every soldier should have 
Th | : a BADGE WITH His 
S-MILLEp NAME MARKED DIs- 
Tr // TINCTLY upon it. The 
CoB 
01D). 
ae ‘Jarkeville, without the presence of a land-farce, and, by 
appearance before Columbus for several — i: ‘ 
ape days, forced the rebels to evacuate their boasted Gibral- | their Vicksburg correspondent, and speaks for it- 
oe | er securing to us a bloodless victory. General Pillow tel- self : 
F It would be difficult to chronicle more bravery than has 
been shown, individually and collectively, by both officers 
| and men, in the different battles from the time of the open- 
£2! ; ing near Port Gibson till now; but there is one ex- 
Pil | 
rian church in ro. They a meé 
i ' r er to come and open the services, but wait- aL] 
4 
4 
they were taken as hostages for 
cav Port y | 
He reached Oakland College, within five miles of Rodney, ! | 
distance of forty miles where they started, the even- SARATOGA SPRIN | | 
strangen rebel cavalry, over twice - Field and Marine Glasses, | 
t the coinci y scopes of immense power ; 
| hours before the old veteran was hotly engaged in to surround them. Hav- | O era Glasses, also, his newly invented Vest- 
death and destruction to the enemy at Fort Henry; now | Pocket Double Glass, of the greatest transparent power, | 
he stood before the people in the character of a preacher inden | 
er the hymn he took his text from Acta xiv..1, and preach. | they fell back toward Fors | 
ed in the shoulde Fors Gilson. the 
*| a peculiar look, as mach as to say, *‘ This is the Sabbath- zER 4 
day, and this God's house, and no time or place to glory binffs), when be with hi on h 
@ couple of miles "the Federal army. He had | tu 
when the rebel cavairy dashed into | 
its ort Henry, | the town, “* up" Major Kiernan’s orderly and «4 
te in Febroary, ved a severe wound in the foot, | DUT, a8 as his horse, etc. Some skirmishing took ) 
place, but after a while the Federals retreated, as so did 
keep up, he for a long time, despite the advice of his phy- alry 
sicians, superintended the details of his important com- pted to 
mand, until it became apparent-to himeelf that he must | Parole he-declined; was 
a} rel the squadron, and part with his | Sttending him at this time. iin 5 
offi loved him. He was relieved by bed, he 
Captain TL (now Admiral), and came on East to | Overheard conversation between rebel and a citi- 
oe: drift was that a large rebel force, composed chiefly of cav- 
2 alry and artillery, were about concentrating in Port Gib- 
i commissary train, which they information from spies, Hil 
was about leaving Grand Gulf the next day for Grant's 
; i army, was a particular object in view. | 
me ie: Roused by the intelligence, which was confirmed by 
¥ negroes who were about fleeing themselves, he managed 
: crossing the Bayou Pierre on a log eight miles to Grénd 
| § Gulf. He had taken the brush to avoid pursuers, whom 
BE he could perceive on the road as far as the Bayou Pierre. 
ian He reached Grand Gulf vag: ogee exhausted, but gave 
' see é the information which was. means of saving a most | = = 
<= 835 Broadway, Moffatt’s Building, cor. Worth Street, 
rt Bruises, Sores, Fevers, and Dysentery, these medicines 
| 
|| 
Philadelphia, at 7} A.M.or 8} P.M. for Hammonton. 
ae Musquito Shidid or Guard. 
| J. HAVEN’S PATENT.—For the Army, 
Navy, Travelers, Sick or Wounded, or any 
one who is troubled with musquitoes, flies, or 
Gust. Price from cents to $4. Saraple cent 
. *% free on receipt of $125. Send stamp for cir- 
a | cular. The fine whalebone frame keeps it 
_. | away from the face, and the shot elastic, or 
F eee string, keeps it allround. It don't affect the breath- 
VEN and is worth three times ite price. J 
i). VEN & » the only Manufacturers of the Shield, 
a no Rights or Licences have been sold, No 80 Nassau St. 
| N. Y. Room Ne. 23 
| | AT YOUR OWN HOMES.—THOUSANDS CAN RE- 
¥Y ALIZE A HUNDRED DOLLARS WEEKLY.—No uten- 
am’ by | sils required except those found in every household ; ‘prof- | cen 
| 
fia: | est discovery of the particulars sent on receipt 
| Address C. MUNRO, 
| 
| 
n omen of Turkey_Manners an¢ 
| How Conducted The W. 
| ‘ 
| 
| 
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Good society. H s are A 
to CHAS. K. LANDIS, P.M., Vineland, Cum dC 
Report of Solon Robinson 


: J. H. Winslow & Co., 


100,000 
WATCHES, OHAINS, &c., &o. 
Worth $500,000. 


‘To be sold for One Dollar each, without 


regard to value, and not to be paid for 
till you know what you are to get. 


SPLENDID LIST!! 

OF ARTICLES TO BE SOLD FOR ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
100 Gold Hunting Cased Watches....... $100 00 each. 
100 Gold Watches 6000 each. 
200 Ladies’ Gold Watches ........... ote 85 00 each. 
500 Ladies’ and Gent's Silver Watches.. 15 00 each. 
3000 Vest and Neck Chains......... 5 00 to 10 00 each. 
8000 Gold Band Bracelets .......... 500 to 10 00 each. 
3000 3 00 to 5 00 each. 
8000 Gameo Brooches ...........+-- 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Mosaic and Jet Brooches ......: 400 to 6 00 each. 


8000 Lava and Florentine Brooches.. 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Coral, Opal, and Em. Brooches. 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Cameo Ear Drops...... 400 to 600 each. 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Ear Drops ..... 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Lava and Florentine Ear Drops. 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Coral, Em., and Opal Ear Drops 400 to 8 00 each. 
5100 Gent's Breast Pins............ 250 to 8 00 each. 


8000 Watch Keys. 200 to 6 00 each. 
5000 Fob and Ribbon Slides ........ 200to 6 00 each. 
5000 Sets of Bosom Studs........... 250 to 6 00 each, 
5000 Sleeve Buttons......- 250 to 6 00 each. 
6000 Plain 250 to 500 each. 
6000 Stone Set Rings............... 250to 600 each. 
6000 Lockets. ......0.ssecsceeeeeees 250 to 10 00 each. 
5000 Seta Ladies’ Jewelry........... 500 to 10 00 each. 


10000 Gold Pens, Silver M'ted Holders 400 to 5 00 each. | 


10000 Gold Pens, with Silver Extension 3 
Cases and Pencils...........400 to 6 00 each. 


All Gold Pens 14 Carats and Warranted. 
All of the above list of Goods will be sold for one dollar 


each, Certificates of all the various articles, stating what 
each one can haye, are first put into envelopes, sealed up, 


' and mixed; and when ordered, are taken out without re- 


gard to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all a fair 
chance. On receipt of the Certificate, you will see what 
you can have, and then it is at your option to send one 
dollar and take the article or not. 

In all transactions by mail, we shall charge for forward- 


"ing the Certificates, paying postage; and doing the busi- 


ness, 25 cents each, which must be inclosed when the Cer- 
tificate is sent for. Five Certificates will be sent for $1; 
eleven for $2; thirty for $5; sixty-five for $10; and a 
hundred for $15. 
AcENTs.—Those acting as Agents will be allowed ten 
cents on every Certificate ordered by them, provided their 
remittance amounts to one dollar. Agents will collect 25 
cents for every Certificate, and remit 15 cents to us, either 


_ in cash or postage stamps. Great.caution should be used 


by our correspondents in regard to giving their correct ad- 
dress, Town, County, and State. Address 


J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 
208 Broadway, New York. 


? 


$100 , $1 00 


Over $200,000 worth of Goods will be sold for One Dol- 
lar each, regardless of value. 
Send three cent stamp for Circular, and learn what you 
will get before sending your money. 
HZ. BLISS & Co.. | 
82 and 84 Nassau St., New York. 


YW ENDELL PHILLIPS’ 

SPEECHES AND LECTURES, 

One vol. Crown 
Steel Portrait, and 
be published JULY 9, 


DOLLARS: 


| PRICE TWO 
For which it will be sent; paid, by mail, to any 
of the U.S. Sold b only. Agente wanted | 


every County of the Loyal 
dress for Circular, James Redpath, Publisher, Boston. 

&#™ This vol. is edited by the author, and will contain 
his greatest utterances. 


Cristadoro’s Hair Dye. 
Tue Best ix THe Worzp. 
Cristadoro’s Hair Preservative. 


Unequaled as a dressing. Both for sale everywhere, 
and applied at No. 6 Astor House, N. Y. 


WO WORKS 


Prevention, and Cure of Consum Skin Diseases, Male 
the Mode and Rules Je 
ce 


—_— &c., with many valua- 
ese Diseases. 168 pages, 6 
engravings. cts. §” Say which book you will 
have, giving N State, County, and Post-Office. Ad- 
dress DR. 8. S. F No. T14 Broadway, New York. 


To all Wanting Farms. 


Rich soil. 


and Vineland Ru- 
“rem Report of Solon Robinson, Ag. Ed. 
“ It is one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an al-. 
most level position, and suitable condition for pleasant 
Sarming that we know of this side of the Western Prairies. 


4 


postage, HUBBARD BROS, | 


% 
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FIRTH, SON & CO., 


Have much pleasure in announeing that they are new 
permanently located In the _ 


‘SPACIOUS STORE, 
NO. 563 BROADWAY, 


Next door to Messrs. Ball, Black & Co. 


They would, at the same time, call the attention of their 
numerous friends and the 


MUSICAL PUBLIC 


To their valuable and well assorted stock of 
| PIANOS, 
MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENT, | 
Strings in all Varieties. 
MUSICAL | 
MERCHANDISE, 
Which they have now for sale 
WHOLESALE and’ 
At the lowest prices and of the best quality. 
Sole Agents for MORISON’S HYGEIAN Medicines. 


CELEBRATED 


STOMACH BITTERS. 


HABITUAL CONSTIPATION, — HOW TO EFFECT 
AND PERMANENT CORE. 


A CERTAIN — Some occu- 
pa of to costivenese, y those 
. Persons who contract this 
unfortunate , under such umstances, 

employments for others of a more active kind ; but this 

by no means Ha pation is a very ob- 
stinate disorder. All the ordinary so-called remedies in- 
variably wate it. can more injurious 
than the continued use of strong a ts. They at first 


bined with a gentle stim is the true remedy; and 
combination in the ha tp on, of these i - 
ents, is found in H ER’S STOMACH BITTERS. 


his famous stomachic invigorates the whole intestinal 
from its convolutions all im- 

passage No mere pur- 
gative has this double operation. No ordinary stimulant 
effects the desired —— Cases of constipation aban- 
doned as less guished medical men have been 


quence of sedentary ts. 
by supplying would otherwise be derived 
from exercise, will in all cases enable the system to 


visitations often 


Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, 


PREPARED AND SOLD BY ; 


OSTETTER & SMITH, Prrrssurcs, Pa. 
Depor ror New Yorx, 428 Broapway. 


Army Corps Badges. 


We are now 
nish Army Corps 
ery style, color, 


WEDDING CARDS 


These Engreved Cards sold a J. EVERDELLS 
Old Broadway 4 


Psychic Phe- 
Senses—_The Soul not de- 
on the Body—A a Night Walk—0On a Lib- 


Writing 
1 
@ ux. 


Lake Superior Line! 


PLANET, «METEOR, 
CITY OF CLEVELAND, 
TRAVELER, ILLINOIS, 


Iron City, and Northern Light. 

One of the above Steamers will leave DETROIT, MICH- 
IGAN, at 10 o'clock, A.M., om Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturday of gach during season of Navi- 
gation, for all Points on Lake Superior. 

Leaving CLEVELAND on the previous evening at 8 


The Fare by these Steamers, board and rooms, 
is only about 2} cents per mile, cheaper than any other 
Pleasure Route in the world. 

For further Information see Season Cards. 


Note Papers and Wedding Cards. — 
Tiffany, &:Co., 
550 and 552 Broadway, 
inform their Patrons and the general 
hey have and consi 


recently 
ably extended the Srartonzrey. Department of 
Fanoy Goops and have now unequalled 
facilities. for furnishing the latest styles of 


Cards of all sizes and shapes, engraved upon the premises 


or plain, erdinary or originally momo- 
er A choice assortment De la Rue’s and 


Cases, Boxes, Note and Letter Pa 


$16 Per Day Easy $15 
And a Watch Free. - 


Employment for everybody, male and female. 100,000 
men, women, and children wanted to act as our Agents 
in every Town and Village throughout the U. 8S. to sell 
our immensely popular, unexcelled, and valuable extra 
large size Parze Reorpss, and Yanxes No- 
TION Packages, containing fine Writing Materials, such 
Pencils, Blotters, 


as Beautiful 
Emblems, Ladies’ Fashion Plates, 
Household Companions, 


kind now manufactured. Packages of all 

up by the 1000 for Sutlers, Peddlers, Wholesale 

South or Southwest. Sitver Warton, 
correct 


KENDALL'S AMBOLINE is a rare 


f stim- 
ulating extracts from d gb the 
GROWTH, BEAUTY, and P VIGOR of the 

** Beneficial where the hair requires a stimu- 
TON.. 
** Have never thing which so answers 
the purpose of a 


way, New York. 


WINDOW & 
CARRIAGE 
WASHER. 


States, and Towns. Call on or address JONAS 
vanes Inventor and Manufacturer, 498 Broad- 
way, 


HUBBARD BROS: 


Leslie's [ustratid Newspaper of Feb. 21, 19 


the importations UBBARD 
meeting the enormous sale that such extraordi- 


Houwrine On Oran Face, os Lapr’s oz Gunriz- 


Man's WaTOS COMBINED, PATENT 
IurrovemeEnt. 


The N. 
1863, on 


shown & most 


the Maaio Onsenver, and is a Hun 
Face Watch combined. 


Y. Tlustrated News, in its izsne of Jan. 10th, 
page 147, v says: *“*We have been 


importers. 


Broadway, cor. Courtlandt Street, New York. 


F 


and Ireland. By W. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


RANKLIN SQuaRE New Youx, 


With a Map 
Routes of Travel in the above Coun- 


tries, Large 12mo, Leather Binding, $3 50. 


3 


ST. OLAVE'S, ANovel. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


HARPER'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE GREAT 
REBELLION, Part IV. Price 25 cents, 


A FIRST FRIENDSHIP. A Novel. , 
Svo, Paper, 25 


sa Any of the Works 
Any above phon > by mail, post-paid, on 


HARPER’S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
TERMS. 
One Copy for one Y: > > 00 
Two Copies for One Year . . 
at each, ce i foe 996 00 
or 
Macazms and together, 
one year ° 
"HARPER & BROTHERS, Pontismans. 
‘HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
Single Copies Six Cents. 
TERMS 
One 
One 
And an 
one year, $5 
Vols. I. 
1858, 1 
L 
are now 
gw The 
Parties 
Harper 
ers, or pa 
eral 
responsibility 


¢ 


| | 
Are the sole consignees in the United States for that ; 
Win HEAVY STERLING SILVER CASES 
Number.of May 9, this wa sa We are 
nary enterprise as so richly merits. These watch- 4 
ing in point and ele- 
gance. Fidelity promptness tot patrons render 
The RAILWAY TIMEKEEPER has ngayy 
| sold bandas with movement, 
sce of half dozen, $64." By mall, $1 eddltional for | 
case of half dozen, mail, $1 65 additional for | 
Should retail sawn es from $20 to $50 each. 
Correspondence | Not sold in quantities of less six. 
Magic Time Observers, 
| THE PERFECTION OF MECHANISM! 
a 
| Bnos.,of New York, are the sole It is called if 
venient, aml decidedly the best and cheapest thneptess 
ts own at- 
| tachment, rendering « key entirely unnecessary. The 
of two metals, the out- 
er one being fine 16 carat gold. It has the improved ruby Bie 
f \e) action lever movement, and is warranted an accurate 
f 4 panions (for Soldiers), Parlor Amusements, Letter Writer's | timepiece.” Price, superbly eugraved, per case of half 4 
on 32 } oes oe Guide, Medical Preparations, Many Ways to Get Rich, dozen, $204. nee iaaran es, in neat morocco boxes, for 
= Likenésses of Military Heroes, Union Designs, Gents at wholesale, $35. If sent by mail 
| eg rie costly 0, Case 1x Apvancs! 
| == —_ an ae > | Recipes, Games, Army Advice, &c., &c., &c., the whole &~ Correspondents in the army advise us of the deten- 
= worth, if bought separately, many dollars. Price esth | tion of remittances bearing our address. This nefarious 
\ very low, from 1 00 To 2OO CENT PROFIT ALLOWED, | cious dis tempts them to bribe provost officers .o ® 
== Our Packages stand same as ever, alone, and above all |- open detain orders. By this ignominious 
» leading and only real valuable and standard Articles of the the better swindle their customers! The very low prices 
---- iy upoct die profess of ths 
this aed robbery will be brought to a close 
this w soon ’ 4 
HOSTETTER’S san be done; we mat 
FREE to each person who acts as our agent. Send for our | advise our friends in the army to be on their 
new Circulars, containing Eztra Premium Inducements, | the machinations of these olvelt vemnet. at 
sent free. 8. C. RICKARDS & CO., 4102 Nassan &t., no safe to send us money by mail, employ some re 
4) AMBOLINE es by mail, and ineure a safe delivery in all instances ! 3 
O MOISTENS, | ing them the most polite attention. e invite inspection 
FOR THE to our goods, Address 
HAIR HUBBARD BEOS,, Sole Importers, 
‘odd: 
an a ze e » ~ ; 
ing them so torpid that enormous medi- — ATES, Have Just Published : 
NOURISHES, | HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN EU- 
ff: ROPE AMD THB BAST; being 6: Galle 
LISHES Sicily, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyr- 
HAIR. 
cu wee o have DRAPER’S INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF EU- 
tried all medicines o vain, we say ROPE. A History of the Intellectual Development of K 
sufficient reason why consti m should be the conse- Professor of Chemigtry and Physiology in the Univer- : 
ET sity of New York; Author of a “Treatise on Human : 
Physiology,” &c., &e. Svo, Cloth, $8 50. 
orm its excretory and healthily. Few \ 
ment in some cases, and t oom amounting to , a 
despair, in others, which are frequently the accompani- years, Verdict,” &c., &e., Svo, Paper, 25 canta. 
| Fro. JOHN SENIA, No. King St., New York. 
D For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Dealers. Put up —— _ 
nature of woman's constitution were better appreciated, it bes 1 
would be seen that no blame attaches to her for these ab- D N & BANNISTER, ; 
r 0. 5606 Broads 
this simple and | 
ingenious article, 
a window of the 
Sent by mail. cleaned and ‘pol 
No pay expected until received, read, and approved. ished in three 
ist. DR. 8. 8. FITCH'S SIX LECTURES on the Causes, | ! Rearten may 
| 
ev. or tem years 
| — Ww of age. The 
2d. DR. 8. 8S. FITCH'S NEW WORK on Heart | onlay. with, eng — 
quired. Also National Union for this 
League Pins, ten different ri and 
| styles. stream a distance 
| Also a large assortment of | of forty feet. Sam- } 
| Jewelry very cheap to Cash Ne “es <™ pies sent on re- 
| Lak. Agents 
Large and thriving settlement of Vineland. 
crepe Wheat, Corn, Peaches, &c., to be seen—only | 
80 miles from Philadelphia. Delightful climate—20 acre | 
tracts of from $15 to $20 per acre. pavahle within yoars, | | ; 
Pensions, Bounty, Pay, Prize 
| Money, for Soldiers and Sailors, or 
lected. Soldiers discharged for wounds, to 
New York, and 476 Tth Street, W: D. C. TS 
70 Souprens onty! Unconditional Loyalty to the Gov- | erty AGENTS WANTED-—To sell Patent Lamp Licurse, ; 
should the and New Taremomerm. Sent by mail. 10c. and 
stamp W RICK & Co, Nassau N. Y. HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLIC 


